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Editorial. 


ANY have taken in hand to set forth in order a 
declaration of those things which would happen if 
Jesus should come into a modern city or a Chris- 
tian church. One of the most common prophecies 
is that he would again be despised and rejected of 
men. But commonly the manner of his coming is not set 
forth,— whether he should be known or unknown, whether 
his coming should be with the memory of all that has been 
wrought in his name, or whether he should appear as un- 
known, without friends and without evidences of his great- 
ness. Of one thing we are certain: if by any miracle of 
reappearance as he was in the flesh it might have been an- 
nounced during any session of our National Conference at 
Washington that the Good Shepherd was at the door and 
craved admission, the temper of the Conference was such 
that there was no moment when such an announcement 
would not have filled the house with sacred reverence and 
overflowing welcome. If his coming had been announced 
beforehand, the thousand delegates would with one accord 
have hastened to give him, not worship as a God, but the 
uttermost reverence and love of worshipful hearts. 


as 


Ir is difficult for us at this distance to know exactly where 
the right lies as between the English and the Boers in South 
Africa. The sympathy of the American people, however, 
was ready to flow toward the little republics struggling for 
independence and self-government. But the act of President 
Kruger in forcing war upon his mighty antagonist has made 
it impossible to justify his action, whatever we may think of 
the provocation. Apparently, Kruger regards himself as an 
instrument of the Divine Justice, who will be able to work 
miracles against his enemies. Joshua seems to be regarded 
by him as his great prototype. Whether Chamberlain 
wanted war or not, probably no one but himself knows ; 
but, if he did want it, and hesitated to declare it, the govern- 
ment of the Transvaal threw at his feet the opportunity that 
he was looking for. Great Britain has now an opportunity 
to show her magnanimity by giving to the two conquered 
republics larger liberties than they enjoyed before. 


a 


Senator Hoar declined to be a candidate for re-election 
to the presidency at the National Conference until he found 
a wealth of personal affection in the hearts of the delegates. 
While he craved the indulgence of the Conference for the 
declaration of an “old man” concerning his personal faith 
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tivities in the British empire are regarded as a response to 
hostile foreign sentiment. 
we 


Conrrary to general expectations, the Boers, in the pre- 
liminary operations of the war, have not been successful, 
An attack upon the British position at Glencoe camp last 
Friday resulted in a defeat for the Boers. While the engage- 
ment at that point was not in any sense a general operation, 
it was nevertheless the initial action in the present war ; and its 
outcome, it is surmised, cannot fail of definite moral results. 
The fighting about Glencoe was desperate in its character. 
The Boers are reported to have suffered a loss of 800 men, 
in killed and wounded, out of a total force of about 9,000, 
The British, on the other hand, are said to have lost about 
2so in killed and wounded, out of a total of 4,000. On 
Saturday the British took the position of Elandslaagte from the 
Boers. It was accomplished after a severe conflict, in which 
the British forces lost heavily,—so heavily, in fact, that the 
queen in a message characterized the victory as a very dearly 
bought one. The latest amended list of the British casualties 
in that engagement places the number of officers killed 5, 
and wounded at 30, and the number of non-commissioned 
officers and men killed at 37, and wounded at 175, a total of 
247. Many of the most distinguished families of England 
and Ireland were placed in mourning when the death-list 
was published by the war office at London last Saturday. 
The troops under Gen. Sir George Stewart White at Glencoe 
have lived fully up to the best traditions of the British army. 
The Boers, however, outnumber the enemy at a ratio of 
more than three to one. Gen. Lord Wolseley communicated 
to Parliament last Monday his impression that the British 
forces in South Africa were outnumbered strongly by the 
Boers of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, and that 
it was urgently important that the provision for re-enforce- 
ments be rapid and complete. 


Brevities. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward declines to be called a Unitarian. 
Her ideas are set forth in the WVineteenth Century for October. 


The religious quality of the Conference exercises at Wash- 
ington was marked, and was noted by those who were not 
Unitarians. 


When Dr. Hale arose to speak at Washington, one of the 
older men said he seemed to be surrounded by the old guard, 
Bellows, Clarke, Ware, Reynolds, and the men of might who 
have gone. 


The most cheerful omen for our churches and our future is 
the fine average quality of our young ministers. Some of the 
graybeards at Washington noted with satisfaction the prom- 
ise of great days yet to come. 


If all the ministers and delegates who bought tickets to 
Washington were accused of attending all the meetings of 
the Conference, it would not be difficult for a fair proportion 
to prove an a/idi. The outside attractions were very tempt- 


ing. 


The average layman knows and cares very little about 
modes of church government. In Boston he may be a 
Congregationalist, in New York an Episcopalian, in Chicago 
a Presbyterian, and be unconscious of any difference in the 
methods by which the minister is chosen or the congregation 
governed. 


We wish it were possible to give the attention it deserves 
to the Universalist Convention just held in Boston, but those 
who see how our columns are crowded with the report of the 
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National Conference will excuse us. We hold with Paul 
that, “if any provide not for his own, and especially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.” 


Religious affirmation and moral power were so marked in 
all the addresses at Washington that a looker-on said it 
seemed to him as if the programme had been arranged so as to 
bring out the evangelical element in Unitarianism, and side- 
track the radicals. But to those who knew that the “ evan- 
gelical ” deliverances came from the most pronounced radi- 
cals in the Conference the remark was very amusing. 


We recently published an offer to send a book written by 
the Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn to theological students and 
clergymen, under a mistaken impression that the offer was 
general. It was made only to those to whom circular letters 
were addressed. ‘The book is nearly out of print, and can- 
not be supplied. Mr. Schermerhorn has been overwhelmed 
by an avalanche of applications, showing that the Register is 
read in all parts of the country and in Canada by Metho-, 
dists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, and Universalists, who write, “I see in the Christian 
Register,” etc. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The College Fair. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — | 
On November 15 and 16 the Young People’s Religious . 
Union is to hold a national college fair at Hotel Vendome, i 
the object of which is to help carry on the work at Amherst 
and to extend the work of the Union at large. | 
By means of this letter, we would like to ask every person | 
who would be willing to give an article in memory of some i 
earnest Unitarian of past days to express their willingness . 
by sending a letter addressed to College Fair, Remembrance i 
Table, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. CyB ky 


A Picture of Theodore Parker. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


There are yet a few left of us who knew Rev. Theodore 
Parker personally while on earth, and loved him dearly for 
his manly, outspoken thoughts on any subject relating to 
religion and humanity as well as inhumanity. But there are 
thousands who know of him historically that have never seen 
a true likeness of the man painted from life, since only one 
such is in existence ; and that is true to nature, with all the 
lifelike, brilliant features speaking as though life was em- 
bodied therein. Any who desire to see a representation of 
the real man will find it in the gallery of Williams & Everett, 
Boston. ASAHEL WHEELER. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In the Christian Register of September 14, Rev. Samuel J. 
Barrows rightly claims for the Unitarians of 1812 an early 
and well-sustained effort in the cause of peace. But in doing 
so he makes an extraordinary blunder for one as studious of 
the cause as he. He says, “The road was blazed in that 
direction when Dr. Channing and Noah Webdster founded in 
Boston the first Peace Society in the world.” It was Dr. 
Noah Worcester, editor of Zhe Disciple of Peace and au- 
thor of “Bible News,” who may almost be called the 
founder of Unitarianism, SAMUEL May. 


. 
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National Conference. 


The eighteenth meeting of the National Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Oct. 16 to 19, 1899. 

The subject for the opening evening was “The, Nature 
and Character of God.” The meeting was held in the First 
Congregational Church. Addresses were given by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York on the subject “Is God yet 
Personal and Immediate?” and by Prof. Charles M. Tyler 
of Ithaca, N.Y., on ‘Recent Tendencies toward Anthropo- 
morphism in Religious Thought.” 


Turspay MORNING, 


On Tuesday morning communion service was held in All 
Souls’ Church, conducted by Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
At ro A. the Conference was called to order by the 


_ president, Hon. George F. Hoar. 


Mr. Hoar welcomed the Conference. 


President’s Address. 


BY HON. GEORGE F. HOAR. 


The part assigned to me, in the printed plan of our pro- 
ceedings, is the delightful duty of bidding you welcome. 
But you find a welcome from each other in the glance of the 
eye, in the pressure of the hand, in the glad tone of the 
voice, better than any that can be put into formal words. 


From hand to hand the greeting goes; 
From eye to eye the signals run; 

From heart to heart the bright hope glows: 
The seekers of the light are one. 


Every Unitarian, man and woman, every Jover of God or 
his Son, every one who in loving his fellow-men loves God 
and his Son, even without knowing it, is welcome in this 
company. 

We are sometimes told, as if it were a reproach, that we 
cannot define Unitarianism. For myself, I thank God that 
it is not to be defined. ‘To define is to bound, to enclose, to 
set limit. The great things of the universe are not to be 
defined. You cannot define a human soul. You cannot de- 
fine the intellect. You cannot define immortality or eternity. 
You cannot define God. 

I think, also, that the things we are to be glad of and to be 
proud of and are to be thankful for are not those things 
that separate us from the great body of Christians or the 


* great body of believers in God and in righteousness, but in 
the things that unite us with them. No Five Points, no 


Athanasian Creed, no Thirty-nine Articles, separate the men 
and women of our way of thinking from humanity or from 
divinity. 

But still, although we do not define Unitarianism, we 
know our own when we see them. There are men and 
women who like to be called by our name. There are men 
and women for whom faith, hope, and charity forever abide ; 
to whom Judea’s news are still glad tidings; who believe 
that one day Jesus Christ came to this earth, bearing a 
divine message and giving a divine example. There are 
women who bear their own sorrows of life by soothing the 
sorrows of others; youths who, when Duty whispers low, 
“Thou must,” reply, “I can”; and old age to whom the 
experience of life has taught the same brave lesson; ex- 
amples of the patriotism that will give its life for its country 


-when in the right, and the patriotism that will make itself 


of no reputation, if need be, to save its country from being 
in the wrong. 

They do not comprehend the metaphysics of a Trinal 
Unity, nor how it is just that innocence should be punished, 
that guilt may go free. They do not attribute any magic 
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virtue to the laying on of hands; nor do they believe that 
the traces of an evil life in the soul can be washed out by 
the sprinkling of a few drops of water, however pure, or by 
baptism in any blood, however innocent, in the hour of 
death. But they do understand the Ten Commandments 
and the Golden Rule, and they know and they love and they 
practise the great virtues which the apostle tells us are to 
abide. 

I think there can be found in this country no sectarian- 
ism so natrow, so hide-bound, so dogma-clad, that it would 
like to blot out from the history of the country what the men 
of our faith have contributed to it. On the first roll of this 
Washington parish will be found close together the names 
of John C. Calhoun and John Quincy Adams. John Quincy 
Adams had learned from his father and mother the liberal 
Christian faith he transmitted to his illustrious son. If we 
would blot out Unitarianism from the history of the country, 
we must erase the names of many famous statesmen, many 
famous philanthropists, many great reformers, many great 
orators, many famous soldiers, from its annals, and nearly 
all of our great poets from its literature. 

I could exhaust not only the time I have a right to take, 
but I could fillthe week if I were to recall their names and tell 
the story of their lives. Still less could I speak adequately 
of the men and women who, in almost every neighborhood 
throughout the country, have found in this Unitarian faith of 
ours a stimulant to brave and noble lives and a sufficient 
comfort and support in the hour of a brave death. As I 
stand here on this occasion, my heart is full of one memory,— 
of one who loved our Unitarian faith with the whole fervor 
of his soul, who in his glorious prime, possessing everything 
which could make life happy and precious, the love of wife 
and children and friends, the joy of professional success, the 
favor of his fellow-citizens, the fulness of health, the con- 
sciousness of high talent, heard the voice of the Lord speak- 
ing from the fever-haunted hospital and the tropical swamp, 
and the evening dews and damps, saying, ‘‘ Where is the 
messenger that will take his life in his hand, that I may send 
him to carry health to my stricken soldiers and sailors?” 
When the Lord said, “ Whom shall I send?” he answered, 
“ Here am I: send me.” 

The difference between Christian sects, like the difference 
between individual Christians, is not so much in the matter 
of belief or disbelief of portions of the doctrine of the Script- 
ure as in the matter of emphasis. It is a special quality and 
characteristic of Unitarianism that Unitarians everywhere lay 
special emphasis upon the virtue of Hope. It was said of 
Cromwell by his secretary that hope shone in him like a 
fiery pillar when it had gone out in every other. 

There are two great texts in the Scripture in whose sub- 
lime phrases are contained the germs of all religion, whether 
natural or revealed. They lay hold on two eternities. One 
relates to Deity in his solitude,— ‘ Before Abraham was, I 
am.” The other is for the future. It sums up the whole 
duty and the whole destiny of man: “ And now abideth 
Faith, Hope, and Charity,— these three.’’ If Faith, Hope, 
and Charity abide, then Humanity abides. Faith is for 
beings without the certainty of omniscience. Hope is for 
beings without the strength of omnipotence. And Gharity, 
as the apostle describes it, affects the relations of beings 
limited and imperfect to one another. 

Why is it that this Christian virtue of Hope is placed as 
the central figure of the sublime group which is to accom- 
pany the children of God through their unending life? It is 
because without it Faith would be impossible and Charity 
would be wasted. 

Hope is that attribute of the soul which believes in the 
final triumph of righteousness. It has no place in a theology 
which believes in the final perdition of the larger number of 
mankind. Mighty Jonathan Edwards,— the only genius since 
Dante akin to Dante,— could you not see that, if your world 
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exist where there is no hope and where there is no love, there 
can be no faith? Who can trust the promise of a God who 
has created a universe and peopled it with fiends? The 
apostle of your doleful gospel must preach quite another 
evangel: And now abideth Hate, and now abideth Wrath, 
and now abideth Despair, and now abideth Woe unutterable. 
With Hope, as we have defined it,— namely, the confident ex- 
pectation of the final triumph of righteousness,— we are but a 
little lower than the angels: without it we are but a kind of 
vermin. 

The literature of free countries is full of cheer: the story 
ends happily. The fiction of despotic countries is hopeless. 
People of free countries will not tolerate a fiction which 
teaches that in the end evil is triumphant and virtue is 
wretched. Want of hope means either distrust of God or 
a belief in the essential baseness of man or both. It teaches 
men to be base. It makes acountry base. A world wherein 
there is no hope is a world where there is no virtue. The 
contrast between the teacher of hope and the teacher of 
despair is to be found in the pessimism of Carlyle and the 
serene cheerfulness of Emerson. Granting to the genius of 
Carlyle everything that is claimed for it, I believe that his 
chief title hereafter to respect as a moral teacher will be 
found in Emerson’s certificate. 

But I must not detain you any longer from the business 
which waits for this convention. It is the last time that I 
shall enjoy the great privilege and honor of occupying this 
chair. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned, as I have said something of 
the religious faith of my fellow Unitarians, if I declare my 
own, which I believe is theirs also. I have no faith in 
fatalism, in destiny, in blind force. I believe in God, the liv- 
ing God, in the American people, a free and brave people, who 
do not bow the neck or bend the knee to any other, and who 
desire no other to bow the neck or bend the knee to them. 
I believe that the God who created this world. has ordained 
that his children may work out their own salvation and that 
his nations may work out their own salvation by obedience 
to his laws without any dictation or coercion from any other. 
I believe that liberty, good government, free institutions, 
cannot be given by any one people to any other, but must 
be wrought out for each by itself, slowly, painfully, in the 
process of years or centuries, as the oak adds ring to ring. 
I believe that a republic is greater than anempire. I believe 
that the moral law and the Golden Rule are for nations as 
well as for individuals. I believe in George Washington, 
not in Napoleon Bonaparte; in the Whigs of the Revolution- 
ary day, not in the Tories; in Chatham, Burke, and Sam 
Adams, not in Dr. Johnson or Lord North. I believe that 
the north star, abiding in its place, is a greater influence 
in the universe than any comet or meteor. I believe that 
the United States when President McKinley was inaugurated 
was a greater world power than Rome in the height of her 
glory or even England with her 400,000,000 vassals. I 
believe, finally, whatever clouds may darken the horizon, that 
the world is growing better, that to-day is better than yester- 
day, and to-morrow will be better than to-day. 


The Conference was then declared open for business. 
The report of the Council was read by Rev. E. E. Hale, 
D.D., in the necessary absence of Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D. 


Report of the Council. 


BY REV. EK. E. HALE, DD. 


In the year 1864, in the last year of the Civil War, the 
directors of the American Unitarian Association found them- 
selves without means to carry forward the great demands 
which were made upon them. The Unitarian churches were 
intensely interested in the practical questions connected with 
the war of emancipation. The condition of soldiers in the 
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field, of newly emancipated slaves, the necessities of sea- 
men, the pressure of poverty upon those border States from 
which the Confederate armies had been driven,— these and 
similar demands were made on individuals and upon organi- 
zations all through the North. It happened, therefore, that, 
while the Unitarian Association, under the lead of such men 
as Charles Lowe and John Ware, was as actively at work as 
it could be in the hospitals, in the camps, and in the army 
generally, the annual contributions to its treasury did not 
amount to five thousand dollars,— hardly enough to buy the 
ink, quills, and paper which they might use to advantage. 

In this pressure the directors called an extraordinary 
meeting of their friends in Hollis Street Church in Decem- 
ber, 1864. At that meeting, on a motion by Henry Purkitt 
Kidder, afterward president of the Association, it was voted 
that one hundred thousand dollars should be raised at once 
for the service of the Unitarian Association. Our great 
leader, Dr. Bellows, followed up this triumphal vote by 
moving the appointment of a commission of three clergymen 
and seven laymen to consider methods for the better organ: ~ 
ization of the Unitarian Church of the country, that Chris- 
tians of that name and conviction might never again find 
themselves baffled so sadly in any united efforts for the ex- 
tension of Christianity. This commission called a conven- 
tion in the city of New York, which met there on the week 
of the great surrender at Richmond. That convention laid 
the plans for the Conference of our body, which has met, 
from that time to this time, at stated periods. 

Dr. Bellows and his friends avowed distinctly their wish 
to present the Unitarian Church of the country as a national 
body. They knew that at that time this church as an organ- 
ization scarcely existed outside New England. In fact, the 
Appleton Cyclopzdia, in a courteous article on American 
Unitarianism, published in 1863, says that the State of 
Massachusetts had at that time one hundred and sixty- 
four societies, out of a total of two hundred and sixty-three 
in the nation. That is to say, two-thirds of our congrega- 
tions spoke with the New England shibboleth, and in that 
shibboleth spoke with the Massachusetts twang. Dr. Bellows 
said squarely, “I will not serve in any such holiday company ”; 
and he and his made their preparations for this Conference 
on lines so broad and with an ultimate purpose so large that 
the Unitarian Church should, in a future not far distant, 
have centres and spokesmen as many and as strong in one 
part of the country as in another. So far have they come in 
his purpose that the Council, after serious consideration, 
have determined that the capital of the country is the place 
for the meeting of our general assembly. The number of 
our churches has increased faster than the population of the’ 
country, although we have not made the inroad which we 
should have made on the well-organized ranks of persons 
baptized in Europe by the Church of Rome. The Massa- 
chusetts contingent is no smaller than it was in 1864, al- 
though the majority of the people now in Massachusetts were 
born in the Roman Catholic Church. The increase of the 
Unitarian body as an organization in other parts of the 
country is so great that the Massachusetts contingent, which 
was then two-thirds, is now hardly one-third of the body of 
our churches existing through the nation. 

It has proved, however, as certainly Dr. Bellows did not 
expect at that time, that the increase of the Unitarian 
Church is especially within the ranks of other organizations 
than ours. The theology of our body is no longer unpopu- 
lar. It is often proclaimed from Presbyterian and other 
so-called orthodox pulpits quite as ably as our own 
preachers can proclaim it. With the advancing catholicity. 
of the creed-bound churches, it is easier for conscientious 
Unitarians to join them or to remain in them than it was. 
A distinguished prelate of the Episcopal Church said, with 
truth, that the congregation in his own cathedral was made 
up of “Unitarian cranks”; and nothing is more common 
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than that Unitarian families of definite religious conviction 
are received into Presbyterian churches on the very noble 
understanding that, if man or woman love the Saviour, no 
farther requisition can be made upon them, It is safe to 
say that no such tolerance was possible in America forty 
years ago. 

All the more is it necessary and desirable that Americans 
who believe in the right of private judgment, who believe in 
the equality of all men before the law, and who do not pro- 
pose that feudal or aristocratic or ecclesiastical traditions 
shall govern the arrangements of churches or shall be lis- 
tened to in the struggles of conscience, shall organize churches 
and carry forward missions as we do, for the promotion of 
simple Christianity. 

It should be understood, indeed, as it certainly is not 
understood now, that any church—practical Christianity, 
summed up in “love to God and love to man”— is entitled 
to send representatives to this assembly. It may make its 
own ritual, it may administer its own sacraments, it may 
have a written creed or not have a written creed; but it 
belongs here if it wants to come. It will be remembered 
that by its constitution this Conference can pretend to no 
authoritative power. If the range of discussion in the three 
days before-us sweep much more widely than is the custom 
with most ecclesiastical conventions, the reason is plain. 
This is not an ecclesiastical convention. It is a ‘“confer- 
ence,” unhampered by ecclesiastical lines, of those persons 
who wish to bring in the kingdom of God and who believe 
that that kingdom will be advanced chiefly by those persons 
who “aecept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance 
with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in 
love to God and love to man.” 

At our last Conference, two years ago, our dear friend 
Fay urged, with his own impetuosity, the necessity of 
aggressive movement on the part of our executive, if we have 
any executive. At his suggestion a report has been pre- 
pared and printed by a special committee, to whose sugges- 
tions, as we trust, the delegates at this meeting will give 
careful attention. It has already been printed in the C/ris- 
tian Register, and it will be distributed here as an essential 
and important contribution to the business of our meetings. 

The programme which is in the hands of the members of 
the Conference indicates the division of the days of its meet- 
ing which the Council has agreed upon. We have held to 
what has now become a custom in giving one day to discus- 
sions on the fundamental necessities of religion, one day to 
the practical demands which the year 1899 and the Republic 
of America make on religious men, and one day to a consid- 
eration of the reports of the Unitarian Association, and 
the other executive agencies to which our churches intrust 
a part of their affairs. It is not for the Council to antici- 
pate the discussion to which this report will lead. To its 
suggestions this may be added,— that our dear friend Dr. Bel- 
lows, who was so eager in the establishment of this Confer- 
ence and Council, had at heart no new enterprise which he 
thought more necessary for the Unitarian Church of Amer- 
ica than the establishment of itinerant preaching. He knew 
this country so well that he knew what admirable contribu- 
tions to its Christian life have been made in this way by the 
Methodist Church. It has been eager to anticipate any 
demand for established congregations. It might be said 
that its distinction from that Congregational Church which 
planted New England is in the easy system by which it has 
been able to send out its apostles along the foremost of 
those who crossed the Alleghanies, who crossed the Missis- 
sippi, and who flanked the Rocky Mountains. 

Some question has indeed arisen, rather as a matter of 
speculation, as to the possibility of using the light machinery 
of Congregational churches for missionary enterprise. Our 
friends of the evangelical churches certainly gave a striking 
answer to such questions when half a dozen boys, under the 
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shade of a haycock in Williamstown, organized that Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions which 
sends now half a thousand preachers over the world and has 
established congregations under Congregational government 
in twenty nations. It may be worth saying, as matter of 
fact, that before the first generation of New England had 
died these pure Congregational churches, of whose number 
we are, had looked all such questions in the face, and had 
answered them by their mission. John Eliot, the first minis- 
ter of the Religious Society of Roxbury, did not hesitate to 
assist in the ordination of Indian preachers, who were to go 
about from place to place to preach such gospel as they had 
in their own language. That generation had not passed 
before the people of Virginia were sending up to New Eng- 
land for men who would preach a gospel not tainted by any 
suspicion of popery or prelacy. And the first generation of 
men who knew what they meant by Independency and by 
Congregationalism were ready to assist in such enterprises. 
New England missionaries were sent to Virginia, to Ber- 
muda, to the Carolinas, and afterward to Georgia. As soon 
as the Unitarian body organized itself in the American 
Unitarian Association in 1825, it began the custom of or- 
daining “ evangelists ” for duty in such places as Philippi and 
Athens and Ephesus were, when Paul first went to them. 
Our Fathers who sent out on such work William Eliot, 
Ephraim Peabody, and Freeman Clarke, probably thought 
they had sufficient authority in the action of the First Church 
of Antioch, long before a diocese or a presbytery were ever 
heard of, when the Holy Spirit said to the preachers and 
teachers in that city, ‘Separate me Barnabas and Paul for 
the work whereunto I have called them.” 

But, while the principle is certain in the establishment of 
Congregational churches, the danger is evident, and has been 
felt from the days of John Cotton, that such churches, just 
in proportion to their prosperity, may not understand that no 
church liveth to itself. 

Very likely there was grumbling in the First Church of 
Antioch when the Holy Spirit notified the leaders that Saul 
and Barnabas were to go away from Antioch, and that the 
comfortable residents of Antioch were not to have the weekly 
satisfaction of sitting under their preaching. All the same, 
however, they went ; and we are in this church to-day because 
they did go. There was undoubtedly grumbling about 
Eliot’s fanaticism in the First Church of Roxbury, as there 
would be to-day if Dr. De Normandie left his pulpit to the 
ministrations of some lay brother, while he went to the rem- 
nants of the Norridgewocks or the Penobscots or the Mash- 
pees, to preach to them a gospel which they have never 
heard. But in proportion as any one of our congregations 
takes on the spirit of a newborn organization, and revives 
the eagerness of those first happy years when everybody 
who belongs to the church feels that he must do his share 
in the ministry,— in that proportion does that congregation 
enter into our common work, and determine that the gos- 
pel of free thought shall not be confined to any handful of 
congregations, but shall be opened up, in methods ecclesias- 
tical or non-ecclesiastical, in all the centres of the land. 

It is an open question whether the extension of free and 
undefiled religion in the next half-century may not depend 
quite as much on the public speech of people who are called 
laymen, meeting the people in the people’s way and in the 
people’s halls, as by an ordained clergy, speaking in the 
pulpits of churches. Five-and-twenty years ago a body of 
young men threw open the hall of the Cooper Institute in 
New Vork every Sunday for free addresses by free men on 
the great central subjects of life,— addresses on religion. It 
is easy to see that such addresses, where they were made by men 
known as men of science, or leaders in the law, or favorites 
in literature, or men successful in philanthropy, would chal- 
lenge popular attention, and might meet the popular heart as 
preachers do not. For whatever reason, preachers have suc- 
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ceeded in making the average English-speaking people be- 
lieve that sermons are dull. For reasons very easily explained, 
preachers are considered as men who hold a brief, who are 
ordained, not so much to say what they themselves believe 
or that the Spirit of God has said to them, as to say what a 
certain corporation pretends to believe, and considers it 
expedient to proclaim to mankind. If in this city, this 
winter, a course of addresses on the Eternal Realities could 
be delivered, in the largest public hall in Washington, by 
Mr. John Fiske, by President McKinley, by Mr. White, the 
leader of the Conference at The Hague, by the provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, by the president of Harvard 
College, by Mr. Howells or Gov. Roosevelt, or a dozen other 
such men, who are leaders of the time, it is easy to see what 
an uplift such addresses, on the very foundations of life, on 
the eternal motive in men’s affairs, would give to the thought 
and conversation on religion, in this city and in this country. 
It would not be necessary to select such men from the calen- 
dars of this or that ecclesiastical organization. In selecting 
them, the determination would be that capable men, whose 
own lives are founded on principle, and have they the power, 
speak to other men, and make them understand what life is 
and what life is for. 

It is satisfactory to say that in the last two years, acting 
on that line of effort, we have succeeded in founding strong 
churches in Ottawa, Canada; Amherst, Mass.; Lincoln, 
Neb. ; Erie, Dunkirk, Jamestown, and other smaller places. 

An excellent opportunity offers itself at this moment for 
a step in the direction indicated,— of extending religious in- 
struction through forms which are not ecclesiastical. Our 
distinguished apostle Rev. Jasper Douthit has secured the 
great camp-ground which for many years he has used for 
the great summer assemblies of Southern Illinois. Gentle- 
men or ladies who have visited the spot know how well 
adapted it is for purposes which may be called national 
in their extent. We have testimonies from every quarter 
of the good which has been effected in the summer meet- 
ings held around what was once called Lithia Springs: 
from Mr. Ballington Booth to the Rev. Samuel Jones the 
testimony is the same. A _ subscription of eight thousand 
dollars will place this admirable temple in the hands of the 
Unitarian Association who will use it from this time for- 
ward for the promulgation of pure and undefiled religion. 
The Council ventures the hope that, before this Conference 
adjourns, provision may be made for plans placing this sum 
in the hands of our executive. 

The office of our biennial Conference is not executive. 
But it comes very near to being executive. The Conference, 
as Dr. Hedge said, “revealed the Unitarian Church to 
itself.” This was true; and in that revelation we learned 
that the Unitarian Church is a body of men interested in 
action, and not interested in dogmatic discussion. When, 
therefore, this Conference gives a serious decision, expressed 
not in a by-vote pushed in at a corner, but after such serious 
discussion as calls forth the testimony of delegates from all 
parts of the continent and of every shade of opinion, that 
decision is followed by action. The American Unitarian 
Association has never forgotten that it is the executive body 
whose business it is to carry out the serious purpose of this 
assembly. 

The Council wishes to express again its pride in the posi- 
tion which the Vew World, a child of this Conference, has 
taken. It ranks high among the theological and ethical 
reviews of the country and other Anglo-Saxon lands. We 
must express our satisfaction, also, in the stimulus it has 
given to our ministers and people, in the new thought which 
it has carried to those of other communions, and in the seed 
they have scattered. Such periodicals cannot be expected 
to be self-supporting; but the generous help which this 
quarterly has needed has been cheerfully given and carefully 
expended. The Council expresses the thanks of the Con- 
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ference to the American Unitarian Association whose liber- 
ality carried the young review through its first two years of 
weakness, to the contributors to the two successive guarantee 
funds, and to those who, with the aid of the bounty of one 
large-minded woman, made its further continuance possible. 
The Council indulges the hope that some generous source 
may be found, which shall yield an endowment sufficient to 
relieve the friends of this enterprise from anxiety. Such an 
endowment would confer upon the cause of liberal thought 
over a perpetual and ever-accumulating benefit, and rear a 
monument of wise and large beneficence. 

In the more popular form of the weekly journal, we have 
succeeded in establishing the Christian Register in such a 
form as gives to our body a proper organ. It is due to the 
loyal effort of Mr. William Howell Reed, our treasurer, that 
a sufficient capital was collected for the publication of the 
paper in its present acceptable form, without depending on 
the generosity of any single publisher.. The effect of this 
spirited response for a necessity which was apparent is 
already felt in the new impulse given to all our activities. 

But it must be remembered, and remembered here, that 
the “Register endowment, generous as it was, will fail of its 
purpose unless the whole body of Unitarians subscribe for 
the paper. Here is a matter to which each delegate here 
must attend. The price of the Register has been reduced 
by one-third to meet the purpose of the body, and the 
increased subscription must make up for that reduction. 

The Council will introduce, at a proper time, a motion for 
the appointment of a special committee, from all parts of the 
country, to enlarge the circulation and increase the work of 
the Register. It may be desirable to provide a special mis- 
sionary fund for its special circulation among churches and 
clergymen who are not in a position to know easily what are 
the plans, hopes, and beliefs of our communion. 

By an oversight in the close of the last National Confer- 
ence, no vote was taken on the following resolution relating 
to ordinations, which had been submitted in order. ‘The 
Council submits this rule again, with an amendment, and 
will ask for a vote on it at the proper time. 

The Council will also submit a series of Rules for the 
Committees on Fellowship, which they have, with careful 
consideration, digested from rules presented at former 
meetings. 

At the meeting in Hollis Street Church in December, 1864, 
at the moment when the assembly thought it had done a 
great thing in voting to raise one hundred thousand dollars 
for. Unitarian missions in the next year, at the moment 
when Dr. Bellows had introduced and carried through a 
plan for a commission of ten persons to consider methods 
for the national organization of the Unitarian Church, our 
dear friend Eli Fay almost disturbed the harmony of the 
meeting by bringing in a third proposal,— that the Unitarian 
churches should before June raise one hundred thousand 
dollars for the re-establishment of Antioch College. He had 
his way, rather to the dismay, perhaps, of gentlemen inter- 
ested in the other proposals. That sum of money was 
raised. It was paid to the trustees of Antioch College 
under the definite contract that, if that college ever humili- 
ated itself by giving special favors to any sectarian organi- 
zation, this endowment should revert to the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. But as these funds and more were raised in 
Unitarian churches, and only in them, this Conference for 
many years received delegates from Antioch College, and 
often received reports of its progress. We may say with a 
certain satisfaction that from the young men who went from 
all parts of the United States to that training school many 
came forth into our Unitarian ministry who have done to the 
cause of pure and undefiled religion services which cannot 
be described. The majority of the board of trustees has 
always been made from persons who were connected with | 
Unitarian churches. A generation has now passed, the 
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college is no longer in leading strings, and the trustees have 
come to the determination to intrust it loyally and without 
reserve to such trustees as the alumni themselves may desig- 
nate. At the present moment, nine of the board of twenty are 
loyal graduates of the college, chosen because they are learned 
graduates of the college without reference to their opinions 
on the fall of man, on election, on reprobation, on the vica- 
rious atonement, or on the statement of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. At the last meeting of the trustees, when Hon. 
William A. Bell, the Superintendent of Edueation in Indiana, 
was chosen president of the college, it was determined to 
emphasize in the future the wish which Horace Mann always 
felt in the beginning,— that this college might be a special 
seminary for persons who are engaged in the education of 
the young. Larger in its range than the ordinary normal 
school, devoting itself to the great principles of psychology 
and indeed of life on which all education depends, it is the 
- hope of the trustees that Antioch College may be now, as it 
was when it was founded, a central place of arms, where may 
be equipped and trained the officers of the great army which 
is to educate the future. We must not expect any longer to 
receive reports from the college at our Conference meetings ; 
but we are glad to express our confidence in the plans which 
are formed for its future, and our congratulations that they 
seem practicable. 

In more than one report of our predecessors has been ex- 
pressed the uneasiness of those parents who find, when they 
send their children away to school, that they have sent them 
into -some cloister of sacramental form, or of religion 
limited’ by the statements of centuries, which ought to be for- 
gotten. Itis not difficult to find a school where no relig- 
ious impressions are given toa bright and energetic boy of 
fifteen or sixteen years of age. There are, alas! persons who 
are willing to conduct the machinery of such establishments, 
who seem to be indifferent to the truth that, at the ages 
when boys are sent to them, they are really forming convic- 
tions as to God and heaven and right which will determine 
their lives. Between the absolutely irreligious boarding- 
school and those schools which have won for themselves 
the nickname of “ Rugby-and-water,” or those other schools 
which openly acknowledge that their business is to bring 
lads into allegiance to a Presbyterian oligarchy or an Epis- 
copal or Catholic bishop, it is often difficult for thoughtful 
parents to find the place to which they may safely send their 
boys. 

This difficulty has been once and again examined in the 
discussions of this Conference on education. It is, there- 
fore, with great satisfaction that we are able to announce an 
arrangement by which it will be fully met for all who have 
been distressed by it. The plans have been carefully 
wrought out by which there has been established, in Tarry- 
town, N.Y., under the direction of Rev. Theodore Williams, 
lately of All Souls’ Church, of a school of the very first 
grade, for the education of boys who are to be fitted for 
college or for the active duties of life. Mr. Williams leaves 
the pulpit for-this more active ministry with all that ardent 
conviction which characterizes the man. The friends of the 
enterprise are gladly endowing it, so that the school shall 
not stand second to any other in the country, and at the 
same time parents who intrust their children to this school 
will be quite sure that they shall not grow up with an idea 
that religion is something outside of life, but that in its at- 
mosphere and training they shall be taught that it is the 
privilege of boys and of men to live and move and have their 
being in their God. It seems to the Council very fortunate 
for us that this enterprise has been undertaken ; and we are 
glad to commend the purposes of the incorporators, not 
simply to the churches in our own communion, but to all 
persons, in whatever communion, who feel that education 
without religion is hopeless, and who feel at the same time 
that, if there is to be any religion in education, it must not 
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be the religion of dogma nor the religion of form nor the 
religion of memory, but the religion of the Holy Ghost, the 
religion of the Present God, and of his kingdom. 

It has been the policy of the great ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions to teach men and women that no person can enter the 
church of Christ unless he gives a loyal assent to the theo- 
logical formulas of the Dark Ages. Persons who will not 
give that assent are generally denied the co-operation and 
sympathy of the great household of the children of God, It 
is our business to overthrow this arrogant superstition. It is 
our business to show that God works his infinite purposes 
by the hands of each and all of his willing children. 

Ours is the church of those who love God and love man. 
It seems time that this church should be able to encourage 
and unite the company of such betimes, though there be no 
local congregation of others like them near their homes. 

The Unitarian Church of America should have some 
method of receiving into its company men or women who 
would else feel alone in their religion. To begin with the 
larger States, we might appoint a central office and superin- 
tendent, who should receive the names of all persons who 
wish to join us. They should, each of them, be willing to 
circulate the printed words of our gospel, to extend in what- 
ever way its range. Thus, though there be not a Unitarian 
congregation in Virginia, the thousands of Unitarians in 
Virginia have a right to the sympathy and co-operation of 
the millions of Unitarians in North America. 

Our Executive Board will meet the wish of the whole of 
our body if they will organize some such system of co-opera- 
tion of those believers who feel alone to-day. 

The several local secretaries, and especially the leaders of 
the Post-office Mission and the leaders of the Alliance, will 
be glad to bring together their lists of thousands upon thou- 
sands of lonely Unitarians who do not now know that they 
are in organic connection with the living church of those 
who love God and man. In such an effort we should call 
upon each of our separate preachers and societies to co- 
operate in bringing the scattered Unitarians of the country 
into sympathy with each other. 


On motion of Dr. Hale it was voted that all the officers of 
the Conference should be asked to take their seats and vote 
as regular members of the body. 

On motion of Dr. Hale it was voted that the chair should 
appoint a Business Committee of ten, to which all resolutions 
and order of business should be referred. 

The following Business Committee was appointed: Geo. A. 
King, Washington; James P. Hamilton, Worcester; Charles 
H. Stearns, Brookline; Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, Jamaica 
Plain; Courtenay Guild, Boston; Judge T. J. Morris, Balti- 
more; Henry J. Hosmer, Concord; Enoch Lewis, Philadel- 
phia; Duncan Smith, New York; Gen. W. W. Blackmar, 
Boston. 

On motion of Dr. Hale it was voted that the programme 
as prepared should be accepted and carried out, except as 
hereafter modified by the Business Committee. 

On motion of Dr. Hale it was further voted that no 
member should speak beyond the time allotted him, except 
by general consent; that no extension of time should be 
granted, except with the consent of the Business Committee, 
and that that decision should not be debatable; that the 
ruling of the chair should not be debatable; that the Con- 
ference should be guided in other matters by Cushing’s 
* Manual.” 

President Hoar.— The chair read Cushing’s “ Manual” 
in 1852, and will apply it so far as he remembers it. 

On motion of Dr. Hale it was voted that a Committee on 
Credentials should be appointed by the chair. The follow- 
ing Committee on Credentials was appointed: Mr. Arthur 
Bradley, Rev. Charles B. Elder, Rev. W. C. Brown, Mr. 
Herbert C. Parsons, and Rev. David Utter. 
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On motion of Dr. Hale it was voted that the chair should 
appoint a Committee on Nominations. The following Com- 
mittee on Nominations was appointed: Geo. H. Ellis, Bos- 
ton; Rev. C. E. St. John, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, Chicago; Henry F. Blount, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. 
E. A. Fifield, Dorchester. 

On motion of Rev. D. W. Morehouse the following as- 
sistant secretaries were elected: Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D., Mr. William T. Salter, Rev. 
Walter Reed Hunt, Rev. William Channing Brown. 

On motion it was voted to accept the report of the Council. 

An address was given by Rev. Samuel A, Eliot, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Address of Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 


Mr. President,— I come to you in some sense a stranger 
and unwonted to your methods, for my posts of service have 
been for the most part in distant parts of the country. If I 
speak “with the Massachusetts twang,” it is the fault of 
birth, and not of residence; and only once before have I been 
privileged to enjoy the goodly fellowship of this Conference. 
I have read its records, I have felt even remotely its inspira- 
tions, and from the testimony borne here, alike by the pres- 
ence of so representative and honorable a company and by 
the prophetic words of the speakers, I am convinced that the 
fine audacity with which this Conference began has not stif- 
fened into too mechanical a routine, and that its horizon of 
expectation is as broad as ever. 

Those of you who witnessed the origins of this Conference 
know, can tell better than I, hardly then born, what were 
the hopes and anticipations with which you set out and how 
far you have succeeded in realizing them. If to-day there 
seems a difference between what you dreamed and what you 
have achieved, that fact, while it must needs humble, may also 
stimulate. We are not here to make excuses for our failures 
nor to waste time in counting the laurels gained, but to take 
counsel together about the work that still lies before us, to 
enjoy friendship, to inspire courage, to vivify will, and, above 
all, to rejoice together that the way before us still contains 
difficulties to be overcome, problems to be solved, and duties 
to be done in the cause of pure religion and of public virtue. 

Your Association salutes you, and is ready to render any 
account that you desire of its stewardship. This Conference 
is a deliberative body. Your Association is an executive 
body. Itis the function of the Conference to debate and 
advise. It is the function of the Association to apply. It is 
the province of the Conference to discuss those problems of 
theology, education, and philanthropy in which are involved 
the welfare of Church and State. It is the province of the 
Association to turn acquisition into accomplishment, to 
transform knowledge into power, and to make aspiration 
culminate in will. The attitude of the Conference is recep- 
tive, of the Association aggressive. The one has to do 
primarily with the world within, the other with the world 
without. In our Conference we are willing disciples. In 
our Association we must be ardent apostles. 

Your Association thus opens before you your door of 
utterance. It offers you the opportunity for embodying your 
ideals and your hopes. It seeks your aid in transmuting 
purpose into act and turning dream to deed. Without the 
door of utterance the Conference would be exposed to that 
peril which constantly besets men of education and enlighten- 
ment,— the peril of becoming critics rather than the servants of 
religion and the Commonwealth. If once withdrawn into a 
cloistered and self-centred study, this Conference might 
easily settle down into the habits first of the mere observer or 
reporter of events and then of the indifferent or imbittered 
censor. 

I have but little use for a merely didactic religion. Intel- 
lect may here decide and conscience rebuke, but still we 
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need a more adequate dynamic for progress. Our ideals 
will evaporate without embodiment unless some passion for 
service kindles in us. I cannot but rejoice, then, that you 
bid me turn from debate over the perplexities of Ethics and 
Divinity to consideration of the public serviceableness which 
is, after all, the just test and measurement of our vitality. I 
cannot believe that even the most accurate religious opinions 
can ever alone constitute a pure and true Christianity. Pure 
Christianity demands not only right belief and receptivity of 
spirit: it demands imaginative vigor, a robust temper of ser- 
vice, a radiant love. I distrust even the morality out of 
which no heroisms grow. A good theology— and we have 
it —that attracts but careless allegiance seems to me worthless 
beside a poor theology that really inspires the strength of 
self-sacrifice. The tests of religious conviction are such as 
these: Does it kindle the fire of love? Does it light the 
blaze of righteous indignation? Does it run through society 
as a Cleansing flame, burning up what is base and mean? 
Does it refine life? If it stands these tests, then, whatever 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of its opinions, it is no heresy;, 
and, if it fails to stand these tests, is it not perilously near to 
being a mockery? 

Yet do not misunderstand me. I do not forget that de- 
liberate conviction must precede all useful activity, and I 
rejoice that in an age too much given to superficiality and 
haste this Conference is ready to address itself to the careful 
study of great intellectual and spiritual problems. The prac- 
tical and the meditative life should balance and supplement 
each other. A religion that was all outward activity would 
be but a self-exhausting fire: a religion that was chiefly opin- 
ion would be but an intricate bit of mechanism without any 
fire under the boiler. Neither the truth of our doctrine nor 
the mere quantity of our outward endeavor is a complete test 
of our usefulness. The scholar who has only the meditative 
power may find truth, but remain so wrapped up in contem- 
plation of it as never to find the men to whom to impart it; 
while the man who has only the power of outward activity 
may find the men, but have no vision to declare to them. It 
is the faith that combines a truth and an affection which has 
immortal vitality. To furnish truth for men and men for 
truth, is not that the noblest office of manhood? 

Do I need to say that in the conduct of the work of your 
Association both methods are employed? There must be a 
well-constructed engine, and there must be “ the spirit of the 
living creature ” within the wheels. It is a commonplace to 
say that the slow and hesitating advance of organic Unitari- 
anism is largely due.to its virtues. By the very force of our 
honorable traditions, by the very nobility of our inheritance 
of self-respecting independency, our churches have been too 
content to stand alone, and have failed to develop any ade- 
quate warmth of fellowship. Our independency has too often 
degenerated into an exaggerated and sterile individualism. 
This Conference, and, because the fellowship of work is a 
stronger tie than the fellowship of speech, in still larger meas- 
ure your Association, are our protests against isolation. By 
the terms of its constitution your Association stands, first of 
all, ‘to promote union, sympathy, and co-operation among 
liberal Christians.” And your Association solicits the in- 
creasing interest of Unitarians in transforming this expres- 
sion of purpose into a reality. A lonely faith is practically 
impossible save for the strongest spirits. If we are to find 
any joy or power in our religion, most of us need the warm 
and healthy companionship. of like-minded friends. We need 
to recognize that behind and about us and before stretches 
the cloud of witnesses, that thousands have tried to achieve 
what we still struggle toward, and that still other thousands 
will take up our unfinished task when it drops from our 
hands. They will take it up unspoiled by our insufficiency, 
and inspired, perhaps, by our brave failures. Your Associa- 
tion seeks — how inadequately, no one knows better than I — 
to provide this possibility of continued service, gathering re- 
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sources, concentrating efforts, with organized impulse, with 
unbroken vitality, pursuing the ideals that ever journey be- 
fore us. I have no fear that we shall ever develop a too pre- 
cise organization. Our churches are too honorably jealous 
of their liberty ever to surrender it to the keeping of even the 
most trusted leaders; but I observe that the enemies of re- 
ligious liberty are compactly organized; and, for the very 
sake of the freedom that we cherish, ought not the believers 
in religious liberty to be equally well organized? How long 
shall we be content to remain “a headless democracy drift- 
ing to victory”? Must we confess that disciplined order is 
impossible for free men, and possible only to those who are 
willing to surrender their mental freedom and subordinate 
their personal convictions to the rule of pope, bishop, or pres- 
bytery? 

Shall we not recognize that only as we learn to combine 
our efforts shall we discover even to ourselves the dimen- 
sions and possibilities of our faith? Must we not have more 
cohesion among ourselves if we are to give wider diffusion 
to our principles? Shall we not remember that organization 
magnifies a hundred-fold the power of the individual, and 
offers a leverage on thought and life that only the most re- 
markable individuals can win for themselves? Shall we not 
use every effort to develop in our body a sound, healthy, 
rational esprit de corps ? 

But let us never mistake machinery for power. Organiza- 
tion will wait on inspiration. We can invent no automatic 
mechanism to turn our knowledge into life. Only by the 
consecration of the individual can organization be made 
effective. Let us lay down our tracks of progress, let us de- 
vise the mechanism through which our thought and hope may 
speed; but let us not forget that the only source of power is 
in personal conviction, devotion, and self-sacrifice. God’s 
way to men is through men. The gospel is impotent unless 
it is incarnated in human souls. The great religions of the 
world have won their triumph, not through outward organiza- 
tion, but through the idealism of individuals. Christianity 
itself is not a matter of politics or creeds: it is just the self- 
perpetuating power of an example. Christianity is not a 
system of doctrines: it is just the testimony of a life. ‘ Per- 
sonality,” said Bunsen, “is the lever of history.” It is 
vain, said one of our own leaders, to try to make a better 
world except by the antecedent creation of consecrated 
people. “The only salvation is through saviors, and sa- 
viors are people who have sanctified themselves for others’ 
sake.” 

On the one hand, then, I ask you to see to it that your 
Association does not become a body without a spirit ; and, on 
the other hand, see to it that it shall provide an adequate 
channel through which your sympathy and helpfulness can 
abundantly flow. If we have any precious treasure of truth, 
any vision of a better commonwealth, we hold it, not as a 
luxury, but as a trust. We must not seek to serve ourselves, 
but to strengthen and purify those principles of religious 
liberty and civic order which underlie all that we call civili- 
zation. 

Informed by these ideals of service and maintained by 
your generous aid, what can your Association be reasonably 
expected to do for the glory of God and the good of man? 
It should provide for the prompt and efficient application 
alike of the money aid and of the intellectual and spiritual 
gifts of those who believe in the principles for which we 
stand. It should give to men and women who are disposed 
to help their kind the most adequate assurance that their 
helpfulness shall be fruitful. It should encourage that finest 
form of public spirit, the purpose through intelligent endow- 
ment of “doing some perpetual good in the world.” It 
should be able to give the assurance that all permanent 
benefactions intrusted to its care shall be preserved as 
lasting memorials, and made useful in advancing centuries. 
It should be eager and untiring in diffusing good literature, 
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in influencing public opinion, in anticipating the gradual 
alterations in the social and religious habits of the com- 
munity, and accommodating its work to the changed condi- 
tions. It should welcome the co-operation of other Christian 
bodies, and seek to promote the unity of spirit which lies 
beneath all differences of opinion and custom. It should aid 
in founding and maintaining the churches, schools, and col- 
leges which are the guides of higher civilization. It should 
cherish those institutions which are the perennial fountains 
of moral and spiritual power, wherein fresh minds may ex- 
plore the boundless realms of truth, where a cheerful faith 
may bring peace to troubled souls, and where generations of 
youth may learn of righteousness. 

What can the members of this Conference do for your 
Association? They can realize that its work is made pos- 
sible only by their loyalty and their intelligent and liberal 
support. The measure of the Association’s efficiency is 
simply the measure of the confidence and aid of its constit- 
uents. The action and reaction between the Association 
and its members is constant, prompt, and sensitive. The 
Association is a democratic body, and is a faithful mirror of 
your earnestness or your indifference, your ardor or your 
heedlessness. It is for you to determine whether its support 
shall be adequate or meagre, whether its administration shall 
be wise and faithful or careless and incompetent, whether it 
shall merely continue to exist or shall be filled with new 
and enlarged power of blessing. It is for you to contribute 
the individual service, the personal influence, the sense of 
direct responsibility, the appreciative word, the fruitful sug- 
gestion, the helpful hand, which shall steady and stimulate 
to new endeavor. 

I ask you to see to it that your Association is not merely 
a desirable expediency, nor an accident of religious history, 
nor a legal title to a good inheritance, nor a vain assertion 
of ecclesiastical authority, but that it is a living entity, an 
embodiment of a patriotic purpose, the expression of a moral 
ideal. Thus only can you hope that your message will have 
the persuasive energy which shall convince and transform * 
your fellow-men. 


The hour for discussion of the suggestions and recommen- 
dations of the preceding addresses having arrived, Mr. J. M. 
Drake made the following brief address :— 


The Laity. 
BY MR. JAMES M. DRAKE. 


I have been asked by the Council to say a word on behalf 
of the laity; and first let me call attention to the fact that on 
the general programme there are six laymen and eighteen 
clergymen, and the laymen, like the clergymen, are confined 
to specific subjects. 

Among the officers of the Conference there are six laymen, 
but not one of the laymen appears as a speaker. Of the 
Council there are seven clergymen, two women, and three 
laymen, including the treasurer. Of the Committees on 
Fellowship for the different sections of the country, fourteen 
are clergymen, and one is a layman. i 

It was my privilege to be present at the First National 
Conference of the Unitarian body held at the Church of the 
Messiah in New York. It was a new epoch in the history 
of Unitarianism in this country; and the denomination owes 
an inextinguishable debt to the late Dr. Henry W. Bellows 
for having conceived the idea, and by his personal influence 
having brought about that convocation. I have been pres- 
ent at a number of the meetings of the Conference which . 
have been held from that day to this; and, when I have not 
been present, I have been with them in spirit. 

I am happy to say that, while the organization has passed 
through a number of crises which threatened its disruption, 
the broad and catholic spirit which pervades our body as a 
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denomination has saved us from such a fate; and we are 
still, notwithstanding divergences of opinion, united in the 
bonds of peace. q 

It is no part of my desire to strike a note of discord in the 
spirit which animates this Conference, and yet you will see 
by my text that it may bea little difficult for me to avoid 
doing so. I have no complaint to make personally. I wish 
to speak for those younger than myself, who may be much 
better qualified than I am, and who may feel that they have 
a word to say, which may be profitable for the denomination 
in general and for the Conference in particular to hear. 

As laymen, we are accustomed to receive from the clergy 
appeals for financial help; and it may be a question whether 
this appeal should come to us from that quarter. When, by 
a sudden impulse, public sentiment is aroused in behalf of 
some object of general interest, like that of the perpetuation 
of the Dewey Arch, for example, those most warmly inter- 
ested assemble, form a committee of influential men, and 
give to the movement the weight of their personal character. 
‘Then, through the aid of representative men in every depart- 
ment in the world’s activity, an appeal is made to the rank 
and file for aid. If the subject appeals to the patriotism, to 
the enthusiasm of the masses, for a noble deed or for a great 
cause with which they are in sympathy, there always comes a 
response which proves that there underlies the struggle for 
pecuniary success a spirit of generosity, an appreciation of 
the ideal, which crowns the undertaking with success. But 
the appeal must come through no formal channel. It must 
have an air of spontaneity, which is the outgrowth of a 
common sentiment. 

The enlightened mind seeks an air of freedom as natu- 
rally as water seeks its level. Itis the mission of our denom- 
ination to present to the world a system of religious opinion 
which is in harmony with this characteristic of the human 
mind, and which at the same time rests upon a foundation 
of solid truth. Our views appeal as strongly to the enthusi- 
asm which is always waiting to be aroused as did the cry 
which went up in former years for the emancipation of the 
slave, or as ever went up for the oppressed peoples of mon- 
archical Europe. There is money enough in abundance to be 
had for the asking, provided that special cord is touched 
which will serve to awaken the necessary degree of enthu- 
siasm. 

There can be no question that the clergy of our denomina- 
tion are fully competent to do their part in bringing about 
this awakening. It seems to me, if they accomplish this 
purpose, the work of giving practical effect to the enthusiasm 
which may be aroused should be left in the hands of the 
laymen, men of affairs, accustomed to treating financial 
subjects and acquainted with the best methods of accom- 
plishing the object they desire. One method of preparing 
the minds of the laity for this new duty would be, I think, 
giving them a better chance to be heard at our National 
Conferences. 

Any one at all acquainted with the quality of mind that is 
attracted toward the Unitarian denomination will readily 
appreciate that there would be no lack of persons who could 
ably represent the laymen’s views; and it would seem that 
this would be as interesting and useful to the clergy as their 
papers and discussions certainly are to us, the laity. 


On motion the Report of the Council was then adopted. 

Dr. Hale asked leave to report for the committee of ten 
appointed in 1897 to see what changes, “if any, in our 
organization or methods are needed to deepen and extend 
the good influence we are exerting.” Rev, Eli Fay, D.D., 
was chairman of that committee; and the other members 
were G. H. Ellis, Dorman B. Eaton, C. E. St. John, Miss 
P. M. Waldo, J. T. Bixby, A. W. Gould, C. M. Stearns, W. L. 
Chaffin, and Charles E. Murdock. 

Dr. Hale read the circular issued by this committee, 
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which was printed in the Christian Register of Sept. 14, 
1899, shortly after the death of Dr. Fay. Dr. Hale added a 
few remarks, suggesting that the local conferences should be 
more seriously conducted. 

Mr. Hitch of Orange, N.J., thought that one help in meth- 
ods would be to have Unitarian churches kept open in sum- 
mer, especially in New York, where it is impossible during 
the summer to hear a Unitarian sermon. 

Rev. Russell N. Bellows said that he wished to emphasize 
the suggestions that had been made with reference to raising 
money for the American Unitarian Association. He thought 
that, with proper methods, there would be no difficulty in 
getting a hundred thousand dollars instead of fifty thousand. 
To do that, the money should be raised by business men, and 
not left to clergymen. He approved of the subscription 
plan. He thought ten dollars could be raised in that way in 
the smallest church. 

Mr. Slicer said that the ministers of New York would be 
glad to have union services, and keep one of the churches 


open in the city, if it were possible, though the regular at- 


tendants were not there. Though there are not five families 
who belong to his own church there during the summer, he 
believed the church ought to be kept open. 

President Hoar said that he agreed with Mr. Bellows that 
more money might be raised if better business methods were 
adopted. He thought there were plenty of people in all the 
parishes who have not yet substituted for the question which 
presents itself to every Christian man and woman, How 
much is it possible for me to give? that other miserable 
question which people sometimes put to themselves, How 
little can I get off with? 

Rev. Loren Macdonald of Concord, Mass., said that the 
method adopted in his society had secured very large sub- 
scriptions in proportion to the size of the parish. The 
money is raised by a large committee, having the parish 
districted for that purpose. He offered the following 
resolution : — 


Resolved, That the secretary of the American Unitarian Association 
be instructed to request all the Unitarian parishes in the country to 
appoint each a special committee of men and women, whose duty it 
shall be to see that the parish makes a proper contribution to the 
American Unitarian Association, and further request them to com- 
municate to him the names of the committees so appointed. 


Voted under suspension of the rules. 

A brief description of the plan for raising money in use in 
the First Parish, Dorchester, and in West Newton, was given. 
The returns for both parishes have showed large gains since 
this system was adopted. Details of the plan can be 
learned from Mr. R. C. Humphreys of Dorchester or Mr. 
George Hutchinson of West Newton. 

On motion of Gen. W. W. Blackmar the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed under suspension of the rules: 


Resolved, That the National Conference hereby declares its confidence 
in the wisdom and integrity of the officers and directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 

The Conference recognizes the Association as its executive arm, and 
urges the heartiest support of all Unitarians to the endeavor of the 
Association to diffuse the principles of pure and undefiled religion, and 
to upbuild in America a fellowship of free churches wherein good 
works shall be set above orthodoxy of belief. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to request all of the Uni- 
tarian parishes in the country to appoint in each a special committee of 
men and women whose duty it shall be to see that each parish makes a 
proper contribution to the American Unitarian Association, and further 


request them to communicate to him the names of the committee so° 


appointed. If in any case that communication be not received, the 
application shall be renewed, so that the names shall be received by the 
secretary of the Association. 


A resolution looking to closer co-operation with Univer- 
salists was offered by Rev. Augustus P. Reccord and sec- 
onded by Mr. Slicer. Under the rules it was referred to the 
Business Committee. : 
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Mr. Grorce H. Exiis.— We are sometimes in the habit of 
criticising our laymen as not taking enough interest in, and 
not giving more liberally to, our Unitarian cause. I have in 
my hand a resolution which recognizes the gift of a lady 
who has given more money in the past few years for Uni- 
tarian work than any other layman or laywoman, and yet so 
unostentatiously that her name is hardly known to, many 
of us. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Conference and through it of the 
Unitarian denomination are hereby tendered to Mrs. C. B. Hackley, 


whose generous gift has made the establishment of the school at Tarry- 
town possible. 


- The resolution was unanimously adopted under suspen- 
sion of the rules. ; 
Recess. 


TurspAy AFTERNOON. 


In the afternoon two meetings were held, that of the 
Women’s National Alliance in All Souls’ Church and of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society in the First Congregational 
Church. 


Turespay EVENING. 


The evening meeting was held in the First Congregational 
Church. The subject for the evening was “The Higher 
Nature of Man.” Two addresses were given. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. R. N. Bellows. After the singing of a hymn, 
Rey. S. R. Calthrop spoke of the Higher Nature of man 
“In the Light of History,” and Rev. C. F. Dole, “In the 
Light of Idealism.” 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Conference was called to order at 9.50 by Dr. Hale, 
the president of the Conference arriving a little later and 
taking the chair. Prayer was offered by Dr. Hale. 

The Business Committee reported through the chairman, 
Mr. King, the following resolution, with the recommendation 
that it be adopted : — 


Resolved, That the National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, now assembled in Washington, sends greetings to 
the Universalist General Convention about to meet in Boston, and re- 
joices in the widening influence of an organization which is honored 
as a fellow-worker in the cause of truth, freedom, and righteousness. 

Resolved, That the Conference indorses the proposal of the American 
Unitarian Association for the appointment of a Conference Committee 
to consider plans of closer co-operation between the two denominations. 

Resolved, That Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., Rev. Francis G. Pea- 
body, D.D., and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot be commissioned to convey 
these assurances of good will to the convention. 


Voted unanimously. 

Mr. William Howell Reed asked for subscriptions for the 
amount ($2,000) necessary for the expenses of the Confer- 
ence. 

A resolution with reference to a statement of religious 
purpose was offered by Rev. W. C. Brown, and referred, 
under the rules, to the Business Committee. 

Three papers were then delivered on “Our Means of 
Helping to promote the Higher Life of Man,” as follows : 
“How we understand and make use of the Bible in our 
Work,”— by Rev. Joseph May, LL.D., Philadelphia; “ Our 
Relation to Jesus,” by Rev. William Hanson Pulsford, 
Waltham ; and “How our Doctrine of Immortality helps,” 
- by Rev. C. E. St. John, Pittsburg. 

Rey. Thomas R. Slicer called the attention of the grad- 
uates of Meadville to the need of a gymnasium for the school 
there. 

An address on “Our Relation to Jesus” was made by 
Rev. James Eells. Remarks were also made by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Hoar, and Dr. Hale. The latter introduced Rev. 
Jasper L. Douthit as the apostle of Southern Illinois. Ina 
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short address Mr. Douthit described the work which has 
been carried on for some years, under his direction, at Lithia 
Springs, Ill., a tract of land of two hundred acres. Last 
summer about one hundred tents were set up there, with 
about a thousand persons living in them and with about two 
thousand attending the lectures and classes that were con- 
ducted through the summer. It is desired that eight thou- 
sand dollars should be contributed for the purchase of this 
property, all of which should then be turned over to the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Mr. W. H. Reed, Mr. Adams of Chicago, Mrs. W. C. 
Gannett, Mr. R. C. Humphreys, and others favored the plan, 
and offered subscriptions. After some further discussion 
a resolution was offered by Mr. Ellis, who said that no one 
would be more glad to help on Mr. Douthit’s project than 
he himself, but he thought it ought to be done on a business 
basis. 

On motion of Rev. Leslie W. Sprague the resolution was 
referred to the Business Committee. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Two meetings were held in the afternoon, that of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society and that of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the latter followed by a com- 
plimentary reception and supper to the young people of the 
Union by the unions of Baltimore and Washington. 

The speakers at the Sunday-school meeting were Booker 
T. Washington, Mrs. John A. Bellows, and Rev. T. R. Slicer. 
Miss Jeanie Deans of the Industrial School for Colored 
Youth at Manassas made an address in behalf of the school. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The evening session began at eight o’clock in the First 
Congregational Church. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. C. 
Hodgins. The treasurer, Mr. William Howell Reed, asked 
for subscriptions to meet the expenses of the Conference. 
The various churches represented responded at once, and 
the amount necessary was practically subscribed. 

The subject for the platform meeting was “ The Practical 
Appeal of the Unitarian Church to the Twentieth Century.” 
Four speakers took each an “appeal”: Hon. George E. 
Adams, “To the National Life”; Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham, “ For Religious Reconstruction ” ; “ To Christian Senti- 
ment,” Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, Buffalo ; “To Conscience,” 
Rev. W. W. Fenn, Chicago. 


TuursDAY MORNING. 


The three sessions of Thursday were held in All Souls’ 
Church. The morning meeting was called to order at ten 
o'clock. Prayer was offered by Dr. Hale. The president 
said that he had received a letter from a foreign country 
asking for help for the oppressed Protestants in that country. 
He did not think it would be discreet to read it aloud, and 
by unanimous consent it was referred to the Business 
Committee. 

The Business Committee reported through the chairman, 
Mr. King, as follows : — 


Resolved, Ne would commend to the serious consideration of our 
churches the advantages of a better organization of our church life. 
To this end we heartily recommend : — 

First, That each and every one of our churches shall give honor and 
dignity to its statement of religious spirit and purpose; shall make its 
statement simple, clear, and strong; and, having its membership involve 
no test of creed or sacrament, shall make it an expression of Christian 
purpose and a pledge of loyalty. The simple statement, “In the love 
of truth, and in the spirit of Jesus, we unite for the worship of God 
and the service of man,” which isin use in more than eighty of our 
churches, is commended. 

Second, That this or some similar statement be adopted by each 
church, or incorporated in the articles of organization of the society or 


. 
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parish; and that all persons in the parish be invited and urged to sub- 
scribe to the same, and thereby become members of the church. 

Third, And we especially recommend also that the classes in the 
Sunday-schools, when their members come to maturity, be encouraged 
to publicly join the church after some definite preparation and instruc- 
tion. 


Resolved, That subscriptions toward the support of the work of Rev. 
Jasper L. Douthit in Illinois shall become payable only when a working 


plan shall be formulated and agreed upon between the directors of the, 


American Unitarian Association and Mr. Douthit. 


On motion the report was adopted. On motion of Dr. 
Hale it was voted that the chair should appoint a committee 
of five, in whose hands should be placed the duty of receivy- 
ing subscriptions for Lithia Springs and who should report 
at the evening session. 

Mr. Krnc.— At the last meeting of this Conference the 
Council made a recommendation with reference to the 
ordination of ministers, which was not adopted. That reso- 
lution is now offered, with the omission of the words “ after 
a call duly given has been accepted by the candidate.” The 
resolution will then read : — 


Resolved, That it is the advice of the National Conference of Unita- 
rian and Other Christian Churches that a candidate for the Unitarian 
ministry be ordained only by a church or at the request of a church, ex- 
cept that, whenever it is desirable to ordain a person for special service 
other than the pastorate of a church, then, by the approval of the Fel- 
lowship Committee, the faculty of a Divinity School or the officers of 
a Conference may ordain. 


President Hoar asked whether it was the purpose of the 
committee to disregard the distinction that exists in many 
New England churches between the parish and the church. 

Mr. Morehouse stated that the resolution was originally 
drawn up by a committee appointed by the Council, consist- 
ing of George S. Hale and Rev. George Batchelor. They 
had not intended to ignore the distinction. 

The CuHatr.— Such a resolution would take from the 
parish of old Concord, Mass., any share or voice in the 
selection of a pastor, and. would commit it to the church. 
It would do the same in the First Unitarian Church of 
Worcester. . 

Rev. George Batchelor said that undoubtedly the chair 
was right, and that ought to be changed. He was sorry to 
have the words omitted with reference to accepting a call, 
as that was a vital point in the resolution. Many of the 
troubles in churches had come from irregular ordinations. 
The object of the resolution is to define the usage of the 
Unitarian Church, and to make it possible to have some 
control of the men entering the Unitarian ministry who may 
be recommended to the churches. 

Mr. Ellis moved to amend by the insertion of the words 
“or religious society” after the word “church.” The 
amendment was accepted. 

Judge Morris moved that the words “after a call has 
been duly given and accepted by the candidate’ should be 
restored. 

Mr. Batchelor seconded the motion. Voted. 

The resolution was then adopted as amended, reading 
thus : — 


Resolved, That it is the advice of the National Conference of Unita- 
rian and Other Christian Churches that a candidate for the Unitarian 
ministry be ordained only by a church or other religious society or at 
the request of a church, or other religious society, after a call duly given 
has been accepted by the candidate, except that, whenever it is desir- 
able to ordain a person for special service other than the pastorate 
of a church, then, by the approval of the Fellowship Committee, the 
faculty of a divinity school or the officers of a Conference may ordain. 


Mr. Kinc.— At the last Conference certain rules were 
adopted by the Fellowship Committee, and they have been 
referred to our committee. They come with the approval of 
the Council. ‘These are now presented for the approval of 
the Conference. They are as follows: — 
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Rules of the Unitarian Fellowship Committee. 


The Fellowship Committee elected by the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, under 
the provisions of its Constitution and By-laws, and acting 
under the authority of instructions embodied in votes passed 
by the Conference and by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has jurisdiction over the authorized list of Unitarian 
ministers published in the Year Book of the denomination. 

This committee has power to cause the name of any per- 
son to be removed from the list, when it is satisfied that in 
conduct and character such person has become unworthy to 
continue to hold the office of a Christian minister in the 
Unitarian fellowship; but in no case shall unfavorable ac- 
tion be taken till a minister has had full opportunity to be 
heard in the matter. 

The Fellowship Committee also has power to add to the 
list of ministers the names of those who, coming into the 
Unitarian ministry otherwise than through the theological 
schools of the denomination, are, in its judgment, worthy to, 
be thus enrolled. All churches are hereby warned of the 
serious danger they incur by settling a minister whose name 


does not appear in the authorized list or who has not 


received the approval of the Fellowship Committee. 

In deciding upon the fitness of a candidate for admission 
to the Unitarian fellowship, the committee will be guided 
above all by such proofs of the moral earnestness and integ- 
rity of the applicant as may be discovered under a careful 
investigation. It may also take into account the amount and 
kind of preparation that have been made for the work of the 
ministry, and may advise with the candidate as to any further 
course of study that he may seem to require. Should he 
take a special course at Cambridge or at Meadville, the certi- 
ficate of the faculty of either of those schools that he is 
qualified to preach will be received by the committee, and 
will entitle him to have his name placed upon the list of 
ministers. In all cases, however, the committee may, at its 
discretion, refuse to put the name of a student or candidate 
upon the list before he has been regularly settled over a 
Unitarian church. 

Applicants for recognition as Unitarian ministers are re- 
quested to make known their desire to the chairman of the 
sub-committee having jurisdiction over the territory in which 
they reside. Each sub-committee, after thorough investiga- 
tion, shall report its decision, together with all material facts 


‘in the case, to the secretary of the General Committee, who 


shall at once notify all the other sub-committees of the action 
that has been taken. 

Unless within thirty days after the mailing of such notice 
objection to the finding of the sub-committee having original 
jurisdiction over the case is filed with the secretary of the 
General Committee, the action of the sub-committee shall be 
regarded as approved by the General Committee; and, in case 
of the acceptance of an applicant, publication of that fact 
shall immediately thereafter be made in one or more of the 
denominational papers over the names of the chairman and 
secretary of the General Committee. 


Mr. MorenHouse.— These rules were drawn up by a sub- 
committee of the Council, consisting of Rev. H. N. Brown, 
Rev. George Batchelor, and myself. ‘They embody the re- 


sults of the experience of the Fellowship Committee for the. 


past fifteen years, and, in our judgment, constitute a body of 
rules that we can follow with safety and ignore only with 
danger. 

The rules were then adopted unanimously. 

Mr. King asked leave for the Business Committee to 
sit during the session of the Conference, and leave was 
given. , ‘ 

Hon. Carrot, D. Wricut.— Before Mr. Williams, who 
is to be the next speaker, begins, I want to make a prelim- 
inary statement. This seems to be necessary on account of 
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the gift of Mrs, Hackley of her estate at Tarrytown for a 
school for boys, to be conducted under the general advice 
and superintendence of the American Unitarian Association, 
although the immediate management of the school is vested 
in a board of trustees named by the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association. This property, worth 
something like seventy-five thousand dollars, has now been 
deeded in fee simple to the American Unitarian Association 
in trust for the purposes of a school. There has been given 
also by the generous donor a sum of money sufficient to meet 
the deficits which may occur during the next five or six years 
in the maintenance of the school, which Mr. Theodore C. 
Williams has been selected to conduct. You all know how 
difficult it is to find schools where the sons of Unitarian fam- 
ilies can meet with the best equipment for school work with- 
out being surrounded by more or less proselyting influences. 
It is the purpose here to make the school unsectarian, but 
where the broad sympathy of Unitarian thought will surround 
the boys who are placed there. 

An address on “ Religion and Education” was then given 
by Rev. T. C. Williams. 

A paper on “ Religion and Citizenship” was read by Hon. 
Adelbert Moot of Buffalo. This was followed by one on 
“ Religion and Sociology,” by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, and 
a brief address by Rev. Jasper L. Douthit. 

The Committee on Nominations reported through the 
chairman, Mr. George H. Ellis, who moved that the secretary 
be authorized to cast one ballot for the Conference. This 
was voted. The ballot was cast as ordered, and the presi- 
dent declared the following persons elected : — 


OFFICERS. 


President, Hon. George F. Hoar, Worcester, Mass. Vice- 
Presidents: Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., Washington, 
D.C.; Gov. Roger Wolcott, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Dorman 
B. Eaton, LL.D., New York, N.Y.; Hon. George E. Adams, 
Chicago, Ill.; Hon. George C. Perkins, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md. Council, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. William W. Fenn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., Boston, Mass. ; 
Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., Brookline, Mass.; Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Robert H. Davis, 
New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Paul R. Frothingham, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Frank N. Hartwell, Esq., Louisville, Ky.; Hon. 
Francis C. Lowell, Boston, Mass.; Charles A. Murdock, 
Esq., San Francisco, Cal. 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP. 


New England States— Rev. William L. Chaffin, North 
Easton, Mass.; Rev. Austin S. Garver, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass. 

Middle States — Rev. D. W. Morehouse, New York, N.Y.; 
Rey. Thomas R. Slicer, New York, N.Y.; Rev. James T. 
Bixby, Ph.D., Yonkers, N.Y. 

Western States— Rev. William W. Fenn, Chicago, III. ; 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, Ia.; Rev. Franklin C. 
Southworth, Chicago, Ill. 

Southern States.— Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Rev. Henry A. Whitman, Charleston, S.C.; Rev. 
Arthur W. Littlefield, Louisville, Ky. 

Pacific States— Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., Portland, 
Ore.; Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Rev. George R. Dodson, Alameda, Cal. 


President Hoar.—The chair is deeply touched and 
gratified by the kindness of this Conference. I had thought 
it best that my name should not be continued among the list 
of officers. I dislike exceedingly to accept positions of 
honor which cannot be accompanied, and in some measure 
earned, by corresponding service ; and it is exceedingly doubt- 
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ful always whether my own time can be at my command con- 
sistently with other duties at the period of year when this 
Conference is likely to be held. But I have yielded to the 
desire of the committee, and I will endeavor to serve you for 
another year. [Applause.] 

This body of American Unitarians brings to me peculiar 
and tender recollections. From my very earliest childhood I 
have looked upon the great champions of the Unitarian faith 
as the moral and spiritual heroes of the republic. I have 
seen the steps which this country has taken, not alone in 
physical development, in advancement in numbers and 
strength and territory, but in a constant rising year after year, 
and generation after generation, to loftier ideals, to a purer 
life, going on largely, if not chiefly, under the leadership of 
the men and women of our little household of faith. The 
great revolution described in Col. Wright’s paper so clearly 
and so beautifully has been due to their stimulation, and 
especially to the writings of William Ellery Channing. It is 
a touching and noble story ; and I thank God, in my old age, 
that he has given me to see in the country which I love so 
large a realization of the dreams of my youth. In the two 
great English-speaking nations, now growing so close to- 
gether, this century has seen wonderful advancement in the 
obedience of those nations, of families and of communities, 
to the religion and the moral teachings of Jesus. Ecclesias- 
ticism is going out, and the religious life is coming in. I 
thank God that my eyes are looking, day by day and year by 
year, on a better country and on a purer life. I thank God 
that I can declare as my last word to you to-day what was 
my first word when I took the chair, that I believe, and I 
thank God that I can believe, that the world is growing 
better,— that to-day is better than yesterday, and to-morrow 
will be better than to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. Ellis said that he disliked to follow such a word with 
matters of business, but it was business that meant the ex- 
tending of that word to others. He announced that the 
next two numbers of the C#ristian Register would contain 
the proceedings of the Conference, practically in full. These 
numbers would be sold for $5 a hundred copies. 

The chair then announced the following persons who 
should constitute the Lithia Springs Committee: Messrs. 
George E. Adams, Chicago; James A. Norcross, Worcester ; 
Mrs. Mary T. L. Gannett, Rochester; W. W. Fenn, Chicago ; 
and George H. Ellis, Boston. ; 

Rev. W. C. Brown read the following resolution, offered 
by Mr. Gilmore, which was unanimously adopted under 
suspension of the rules: — 


Resolved, That the Conference heartily indorse the Young People’s 
Religious Union, recognizing in it the means of guiding and expressing 
the religious life of our young people, and a vital help to the work of 
our churches. 


The Business Committee reported through Mr. King the 
following resolution with reference to certain Protestants in 
Russia, which was unanimously adopted : — 


An appeal on behalf of the Russian Protestants for sympathy and 
assistance having been laid before this Conference : — : 

Resolved, That this Conference expresses its sympathy with the 
Protestants of Russia, and its earnest hope that they, in common with 
the Christians of every denomination in every land, may be accorded 
the right to worship God in their own way with the same freedom 
enjoyed by every religious denomination here. 

Resolved, That the request laid before the Conference for assistance 
for the Russian Protestants be referred to the American Unitarian 
‘Association for such investigation and action as its directors may deem 
proper. 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Conference be directed to com- 
municate this action to the authors of the appeal. 


Mr. King offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Conference be, and they are hereby, 
extended to Rev. S. M. Newman, pastor, and to the board of trustees, 
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of the First Congregational Society of Washington, D.C., for the 
spirit of Christian fraternity in which they have extended the use of 
their church building to this Conference. 


TuHuRsSDAY AFTERNOON, 


The afternoon meeting was devoted to the interests of the 
American Unitarian Association; and addresses were made 
by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Rev. Howard N. Brown, Rey. 
E. E. Hale, D.D., and Rev. S. A. Eliot. The benediction 
was pronounced by Rev. E. B. Leavitt, Washington. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


The annual sermon was preached in All Souls’ Church at 
eight o’clock, by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge. 


Recent Tendencies toward Anthropomorphism in Relig- 
fous Thought. 


BY PROF, CHARLES M. TYLER, ITHACA, N.Y. 


Religion is both the impulse and goal of all human prog- 
ress. 

Throughout the march of the race, while its forms are 
manifold, its essence is one. 

He who seizes its essence, in psychological rather than 
in historical study, will regard with serenity and charity all 
the forms it has assumed in all parts of the world and in all 
the passage of time. The sectarian, however, will continue 
to exalt the form above the essence. By him morphology will 
be ranked of more importance than ontological study. The 
devout student will discern in all religions the effort of God 
to find expression of a cosmic purpose of Love. He will 
study with sympathetic interest all movements which seem 
to be regressive in any age remote or modern, as being, 
possibly, a form of progress; for the course of development 
is not a rectilinear, but a winding course, necessitated by dif- 
ference of religious capacity, by geographical position, by 
social temperament, and by the conflicts of the peoples with 
each other and the stern forces of nature. Even the long 
dark period of medizval Christianity, a single chapter in the 
historical development of the religious capacity of man, a 
progress which has been continuous on the planet for an 
incalculable time,— and even that age of gloom in which 
Christianity assumed an iron réle, and was organized into a 
world-kingdom,— may have been, in the larger perspective, 
necessary to found the future life of the modern peoples 
and to the liberation of modern thought. Who can assume 
to be wiser than Providence, and affirm that medizval Chris- 
tianity, with all its anthropomorphic conceptions of God 
and the world, crowding as it did all nature and life with 
miraculous interventions, profoundly ignorant of the universe 
and its laws, was not an indispensable link in the chain of 
progressive destiny? We are not permitted by reason to 
regard that period as a great mistake. Primitive Christianity, 
with its softness of temper, its aloofness from the world, 
politics and war looking only for a heavenly city, could 
never have vanquished the warlike German tribes. 

The apostles could not have done the work of mail-clad 
bishops and pontiffs. 

As believers in development, we can no longer denounce 
the past in the strain of an indignant reformer of former 
time or in that of some fanatical herald of the renaissance. 

Now, believing in the divine method: of development, we 
are surprised to see in certain circles of religious thought an 
apparent return to medizval conceptions of the nature of 
God. ‘The anthropomorphism, or, to use perhaps a better 
term, the anthropopsychism, of the past ages seems to 
threaten a revival. The new ritualism in England has pro- 
voked a hesitant encyclical from Canterbury. 


An American scholar, who is still firmly orthodox in the-, 


ology, having ventured upon a cautious, not to say timid, 
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application of the divine law of psychical progress to the 
Hebrew Scripture, has sent consternation into the camp of 
conservative religion. 

These phenomena may seem to indicate an arrest of 
evolutional progress, or what may be better termed the ad- 
vance of man’s religious consciousness under the touch of 
the Divine Spirit, liberating him to the discernment of higher 
spiritual ideals. 

But the patient thinker will not mistake the refluent as an 
arrest of the advancing wave. 

Progress may be saved from one-sidedness by fluctuation ; 
and, when an excessive emphasis is laid upon the Immanence 
of God, a counter-emphasis of the Divine Transcendence 
may be needed. 

The stress laid upon the cult and the revival of the xs- 
thetic form in Anglican worship, the spasmodic effort once 
more here and over the seas to fortify dogma, may seem to 
indicate a lapse from spiritualistic to fetichistic modes of 
thought and feeling. Be it so, but we must remember that 
primitive fetichism itself was not wholly a degeneracy until 
it sank to a coarse idolatry. It checked a tendency to vague 
amorphous spiritism, which, though a higher stage of relig- 
ious philosophy, could not satisfy the religious want. To fol- 
low out the analogy for a moment, I hope, will not be an 
irrelevance. 

Students of primitive religion do not indulge an excessive 
confidence in their psychology of the origin and essence of 
religion; yet there is a general and confident consent that 
anthropology, by a wide induction of facts, has shown that 
the earliest form which religious feeling and thougbt assumed 
was that of naturistic animism. Religion did not spring 
from animism, but was dominated by it as an early term of 
thought. By this we mean that man adored the Power or 
Agency as being one and the same with the physical phe- 
nomenon itself. Thunder, lightning, sun-power, were just the 
visible agents, and agents only as visible. 

Whether primitive man was a monotheist or a monist, as 
Mr. A. Lang and Mr. Jevons contend, whether he had at all 
times or only in exalted moments a vision of the unity of the 
manifold agencies as a Supreme Agent, I will not delay to 
consider. The point is that in this earliest simple philosophy 
of religion there was the belief in a nature agent not yet sep- 
arated from the physical appearance. 


Then came an immense discovery. Under the touch of. 


the Infinite Spirit there occurred what we might term an ex- 
plosion in the religious self-consciousness of man. However 
it came, whether by visions in dreams of his ancestors or of 
ghastly battles with his foes or wild beasts in which he 
seemed to leave behind his recumbent body, he now sepa- 
rated matter and spirit. In the first stage of this discovery 
religion took the form of polyzoism to distinguish it from the 
more advanced spiritism. 

Thus flashed upon him the vision of all spirits of earth, 


sea, and sky, who could at will become incarnate in the storm, — 


the cloud, and the bowlder. Vast stride of the soul to spirit- 
ism, but fraught with danger! Spiritism has sundered the 
agents from fixed phenomena, sent them away pell-mell in 
absolute independence to roam everythither. Thus spirit is 
seen to be the essential thing in advanced beings. Already our 
doctrine of Divine Immanence is implicit in spiritism. The 
permanent spiritual ground of all changes is on its way to 
recognition,— the purer conception of God as spirit, whom 
we must worship in spirit and truth. But the soul of man 
can hold no communion with a rabble of vagrant spirits, and 
demands friendly juxtaposition in some fixed object of wood 
or stone, some crag or tree or distant hill. Reacting from a 
pantheistic spiritism, fetichism performed a service, by charms 
or threats imprisoned again the spirit agent in a fixed place 
and form, as an amulet about the wrist or a totem before the 
hut, within reach of the worshipper. This is the primi- 
tive anthropomorphism, or zo-omorphism and polymorphism; 
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and it meets a great want. And so.this word “ fetichism” 
May reproach our modern thought. Of Nigritian origin, it 
may be applied, not only to the Polynesian taboo, the Amer- 
ican totemism, but also to the use of amulets, the worship of 
_ the bones of saints, the holy coat of Tréves, the kerchief of 
Saint Veronica, the crucifix, and even the order of church 
service and the books of Scripture. Fetichism was innocent 
so long as it strove to bring the Divine Spirit nearer to man. 
It was baleful when the object in which it was persuaded or 
forced to become incarnate was worshipped at last in place 
of the spirit—in a word, when it became pure idolatry. 
Then it ceases to challenge our respect. Idolatry is never 
the original form of religion. And so in our own day it 
is hard to differentiate a rich symbolism which religious 
and zsthetic feeling have created from idolatry itself. The 
national standard, the pillared senate house, the old ship of 
war, became in a sense, to some minds, fetiches. And yet 
fetichism, though a step backward in primitive religious 
philosophy, was a corrective of a pantheistic polydemonism. 

_ I have thus by your indulgence made this discursion to 
show that an anthropomorphical tendency in modern re- 
ligious thought may not ‘always be an arrest of progress, but 
in the end minister to it. Thesis, antithesis, synthesis, 
seems to be the law of progress. 

We could wish that progress were always right onward. 
But movements which test our charity or disturb our Chris- 
tian and philosophic serenity may be necessary to a final and 
higher synthesis of religious ideas. “The English Revolu- 
tion,” says Prof. Goldwin Smith, “produced several great 
men; but we cannot afford to get up a revolution every time 
we want a great man.” 

We may not like these arrests of thought, but we may 
derive consolation from the belief that they are a part of the 
providential order. 

Religious progress is to be psychologically rather than 
historically studied, as history enables us to turn our search- 
light upon the psychic phenomena in man for many centuries 
indeed, but not into the dark and blackened abysm of time. 
It is to be expected that in our own age we shall find primi- 
tive stages of thought side by side with the conceptions of a 
more liberated consciousness. 

If we are impatient with survivals of animism and even 
fetichism in certain circles of our Christianity, if we dis- 
cern in rites and formulas of belief a mental habit which 
belongs to medizval and even primitive times, let us remind 
ourselves that even advanced religious thought is, of neces- 
sity, in the higher sense anthropomorphic. Science cannot 
interpret nature except in terms of man’s psychic life; and 
force is only a word for will, and law for ideal succession. 
“ God is conceived by means of the highest human psychic 
life.’ The most rational religion cannot do without symbol- 
ism. We must take leave of religion altogether, ‘when we 
do without symbols, images, and figures, even if only ex- 
pressed in words.” 

The Infinite can be known only in relations and terms of 
the finite. We must abdicate all knowledge of God or 
know him in our finite way. It is no hardship to be forced 
to be anthropomorphic; for that is to remain finite, to con- 
tinue to be man, to think as man, to feel as man. We must 
forego all efforts to form a conception of the Infinite; for, to 
do that, we must become the Infinite, or God himself; and 
there cannot be two Infinite Beings. 

The question is then, Shall we surrender the higher 
anthropomorphic conceptions to the lower unworthy, primi- 
tive anthropomorphism which in some schools of thought 
obstinately lingers? 

True charity will not suffer us to regard those who occupy 
the lower steps on the stairway of developing religious con- 
sciousness otherwise than with that hopeful interest that 
characterizes seniority and maturity of thought. Even 
Goethe worshipped Jesus together with the sun. He was 
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not a stranger to the feelings of the ancient worshipper on 
the hills: of: Tran: who could: sayy 


“ Indian-like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 
The sun, that looks upon his worshipper, 
But knows of him no more.” 


The forms of belief and worship which prevail with us are 
charged with the elements of Aryan-Semitic and Chaldean 
religion. The Divine Spirit has not been absent from the 
peoples, and amidst all progressive change the permanent 
essence of religion has been liberated to higher consciousness 
and expression. 

Who can be oblivious of all that was tender, consoling, and 
truly sublime in the Christianity of the Dark Ages? Who can 
fail to see that they who still cling to the old theologies pos- 
sess, in common with those who hold advanced ideas of God, 
much spiritual life, a love for humanity, and radiant virtues ? 

Perhaps, however, the word “reaction” is too strong to 
characterize the hysterical efforts to discredit the scientific 
study of the origin and growth of the sacred books and the 
new impulse to revive the cult of Rome. 

It is rather the cry of fear wrung from those who half 
yield to the current of progress, but are too timid to launch 
into new seas upon new voyages of discovery of truth. 

It is, then, in no spirit of assumption of superior knowledge 
that the plea is made for a hopeful sympathy for religious 
minds, whom we are forced to regard as at a lower stage of 
developing consciousness. All honor to them for the prog- 
tess already made, for the scrupulous deliberation with which 
they have parted with many anthropomorphic prejudices! and 
I prefer to think that the plaintive and sometimes intolerant 
hesitation to advance may be inspired by loyalty to the truth, 
as they have more slowly discovered it. 

Meanwhile progressive thought may also lay claim to 
sincerity ; and its motto must be WV//a vestigia retrorsum, on 
pain of eternal injury to the soul. 

As Genseric spread his sail in quest of perhaps an un- 
righteous conquest, and with unscrupulous piety exclaimed, 
“ whithersoever God will take us,” so he who ventures upon 
the sea of truth must in a humble trust abandon himself to 
the currents of divine reason, fearless of man’s censure, and 
conscious of devout purpose, say also “ whithersoever God 
shall lead me.” 

Though the primitive barque was a log or dug-out, and in 
an ideal evolution became a galley, then a sail-winged ship, 
and then the steamship, we cannot be asked to give up the 
latest means of navigation and cross the seas in the archaic 
bottoms. 

Nor, while we refuse to rob the child or the youth of the 
forms of thought in which the immature life must find ex- 
pression, shall we be wise or right to cling to these elemen- 
tary manifestations of that potential life which, ceasing to 
grow and change, is at once smitten with death. 

Religion is the unwearied pursuit of the ideal good, of 
which God is the supreme realization. ‘ Gravitation,” says 
Mr. Emerson, ‘is in every blow of the woodman’s axe.” The 
immanent divinity in man, the infinite Holy Spirit, is. urging 
the soul from the first moment up the heights of character, 
which ‘in endless succession stretch before the gaze of the 
human spirit. This is not an evolution by a mechanical law, 
for we do not tolerate the view of a necessary mechanical 
impulsion ; nor is it such an evolution of the absolute thought 
that man is but an iridescent bubble on the stream of the 
infinite consciousness, but it is the self-conscious advance of 
free finite wills in filial relation to the infinite Good Will, both 
living in the realm of reason. 

As, then, religious progress is psychological, not mechani- 
cal or compulsory, it cannot be expected to march in regi- 
mental line, but, as the soldiers express it, en échelon, or in | 
column; and not any two even of the foremost seekers of 
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spiritual truth can be at the same point of arrival, on the 
way to the worthiest conception of the Divine Character. 

I am quite aware that thus far I have contributed little to 
the philosophy of present conditions of non-progressive relig- 
ious thought. I have only defended that temper of 
indulgence toward a belated attitude of mind which has 
strikingly characterized this honored branch of Christianity 
which has graciously asked the present speaker to give his 
views of the matter. 

Turning our attention now to certain reactionary tenden- 
cies in thought which may yet for decades call for the exer- 
cise of a patient considerateness on the part of earnest 
students and lovers of religious truth, I must confess my 
amazement that so invincible a reluctance still exists to 
admit the results of scientific and devout study of the origin 
and development of Old Testament scripture. The Founder 
of Christianity and the apostles, if living in this age, might 
be impeached for heresy. Jesus and Saint Paul dealt with 
Scripture in the freest manner, as having pedagogical value, 
as of historic interest mainly, as teaching only half-truth, or 
truth as adapted to an undeveloped spiritual consciousness, 
or as teaching even error. The decalogue of Moses con- 
tained commands of a lofty nature, but the decalogue of the 
laws of Manu is far nearer to the spirit of Christ’s teaching. 
The laws of Manu declare that immortality is inseparable 
from a life of virtue, for the good man is already conscious 
of being immortal; but of immortality Moses makes not the 
slightest mention. The ethics of Gautama are ethics of 
character: the ethics of Moses have a more temporal and 
political outlook. It would seem that the Master, had he 
known the teachings of Buddha, would have found nothing 
to reprove save the despair implicit in them. Even the 
Brahmanic doctrine of loss of personality by absorption in 
absolute being sprang from the desire to attain ideal perfec- 
tion. The tender regard for all animal life, the horror of 
evil as retarding the progress toward the Infinite Good, 
would have been commended of Jesus; and we may believe 
that their Brahmanic pantheistic philosophy would have met 
with a patient hearing and tender reconstruction. 

The Master was himself a true evolutionist, teaching the 
kingdom as a leavening of thought and life; and he sub- 
stituted forever, for the legal imperatives of the olden time, 
the ideal imperatives which afford an infinite perspective — 
love for command, the ideal realization of personality in 
place of cowering fear of a supreme authority. 

The battle, then, over the Mosaic authorship has for pres- 
ent Christianity little, if any, of vital interest. 

As indicating stages in the progress of early religious con- 
sciousness, the archaic material in the Hexateuch, sifted by 
reverent scholarship from the contents of the Exilian fabric, 
may interest the Christian archzologist. 

Even the high spiritual note struck by the great prophets 
in the eighth century is not a note of universal sympathy. 
The tribal feeling is not yet surpassed. Flashes of ideal 
insight do indeed light the sky of life, nor does religious 
feeling even now surmount the purity, even sublimity, of 
some of their conceptions of Fatherly goodness; and we are 
surprised at the suddenness of this development. Compared 
with the Semitic superstitions and fetichistic survivals amidst 
which the prophets lived, this expansion of thought and 
feeling attests the indwelling divinity in the soul of man. 
The question of the relation of Moses to the Pentateuch is 
of no more importance to the religion’of Isaiah than the 
supposed foundation by Cesar of the White Tower in Lon- 
don to the existence of the British constitution. 

Even the auroral gleams in the age of the prophets which 
herald the rising of the sun and the teachings of the Master 
are but midway stages of evolution of the divine purpose, to 
be remembered with grateful archzxological interest, as the 
code of Alfred was a step in the progress of jurisprudence 
down to the Victorian age, interesting chiefly to the historian. 
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That modern bishops and laymen should rest the destinies 
of. Christianity upon the Mosaic question would seem to be 
as unreasonable as to fear that the cathedral of Canterbury 
or York minster will fall unless we determine the name of 
the architect or of him who laid the corner-stone. 

And this panic is based, I think, upon the anthropo- 
morphic habit of thought, which clings to a theory of inspira- 
tion which, dating from the Reformation, is not scriptural ; 
for it is based upon the conception of God as external to 
nature and man, as creating the latter devoid of religious 
capacity, as treating him mechanically as a thing, not a 
person, and by external command and constant interposition 
in the realm of order, manufacturing history. The question 
always recurs, How could man or the race have had a relig- 
ious career without a pure religious capacity, which is itself 
the Divine Revelation? 

If in some quarters there may seem to be a regressive 
movement to Latin theories of atonement, I cannot regard 
it as of general significance. Here and there a soul weary of 


the struggle of thought, constitutionally diffident of one’s own 


judgment and ready to accept the pontifical opinions of 
others, may think by going over to the celebration of the 
mass to find lasting repose. From the time of the great 
Augustine to Anselm and New England theology, one theory 
has followed another, neither of which resembles that of the 
pre-Augustine period. As fortresses one after another are 
flanked by an advancing army, and fall without assault, so 
these schemes fade into neglect and oblivion as religious 
thought has marched on. Conservation in certain zones of 
faith, like that of the Southern portion of our republic, stands 
resolutely at bay upon the old belief that salvation is an objec- 
tive, not a subjective fact, though by happy inconsistency 
many are made to live pure and good lives in spite of this 
anthropomorphic belief in an external salvation. 

But one rarely hears even from conservative pulpits a 
studied defence of the forensic or objective theory, and such 
a discussion would cause a flutter of impatience even among 
those who silently stand upon the old ways. 

Salvation, it is more and more felt, must come through 
self-development and self-realization as the only conceivable 
redemption; nor is this a rejection of grace, but the result 
of grace conceived as the divine impulse in the constitution 
of man. 

Our Lord himself may, without irreverence, be said to have 
been Aristotelian ; for he taught self-fulfilment, without which 
salvation is impossible. Saint Paul’s rabbinical theory was 
a historic incident, which could not wholly bury under this 
thought of his Master. 

Jesus teaches not the “right to bliss,” to welfare and re- 
pose, but a right to character, to self-realization. 

It was his unique doctrine that we are zof saved from 
divine reprisal, nor from without, but from within, but saved 
from the lower sensuous self to the ideal or higher self, which 
is always to become the more or less perfect expression of the 
Supreme Reality. 

This advancing self-realization, this never-ending Santa 
Scala, leading upward toward Infinite Goodness, is the 
Master’s idea of salvation. It can be achieved only by walk- 
ing after him the Via Dolorosa, the path of suffering. I con- 
ceive this to be the great secret of his religion, and perhaps 
Madame Swetchine is right in saying that resignation is the 
essence of religion. 

Prof. Paulsen tells us that Albert Lange, the author of His- 
tory of Materialism, deemed it of vital importance that we 
look not upon life wholly as optimists, but that, to grow in 
good character, we should recognize suffering as essential to 
virtue and religion. In conversation with Ueberweg he ex- 
pressed the desire that certain hymns should be sung by the 
people ; and to Ueberweg’s impatient question, Which hymns? 
Lange, who was much inclined to scepticism, promptly an- 
swered that one at least should be adopted,— namely, “O 
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Haupt voll blut und wunden.” It is a startling and pathetic 
declaration of Prof. Royce, “In you, God himself suffers, 
precisely as you do, and has all your concern in overcoming 
this grief”; and if we ask, Why does he suffer? the same 
writer answers, “ Because without suffering, without ill, with- 
out woe, evil tragedy, God’s life could not be perfected... . 
It is a logically necessary and eternal constituent of the 
Divine Life.” \ 

Whether evil is, as the present Master of Balliol, Prof. 
Paulsen, and Royce contend, a part of the very constitution 
of the world and necessary to the realization of good, one 
thing is certain; suffering is the friend of the soul; and who- 
ever gazes at the ideal, and strenuously pursues it, must be 
made perfect by trial, as it behooved the Captain of our sal- 
vation to be made perfect through suffering. 

We recognize as truly great only those who have passed 
through conflict and suffering. It was Tennyson’s grief over 
the loss of Arthur Hallam that produced the “In Memo- 
riam.” It was the exile of Dante that made possible the 
“ Divina Commedia.” It was the sorrow and tragic death of 
Lincoln which has enskyed him as a saint in our political 
firmament. 

“ The symmetries of character,” says Dr. Martineau, “the 
requirements of perfection, are no provincialisms of this 
planet. They are known among the stars, they reign beyond 
Orion and the Southern Cross, they are wherever the uni- 
versal spirit is. Jesus was an incarnation of this ideal of 
perfection; and in us is the ideal to become incarnate. And, 
as man cannot in finite time perform the work of realiz- 
ation, he must be immortal, that the work may go on in 
infinite time.’ A man is immortal till his work is done; 
and the work of man as a moral being is never done. The 
morality is another word for the immortality of man. 

Bishop Brooks finely said of Jesus: ‘‘ All doing of his 
work is ripening of his nature. Jesus in the still night, far 
off upon the solitary hilltop, Jesus in the broad daylight, 
dragged by the hooting mob to Calvary,— both of them are 
Jesus saving the world. Christ escaped the perplexity of 
many of the questions with which our lives are troubled, as 
the eagle flying through the sky is not worried how to cross 
the rivers.” 

The true salvation of men is subjective, is self-fulfilment. 
We need not fear of being shut up in the self; for no egoism 
can exist without altruism. ‘Only through society,” says 
Mr. Green, “is man’s personality actualized.” He who 
seeks his higher self seeks the welfare of others as part of 
his larger self. ‘Our highest good is the highest good of 
others. 

‘To thine own self be true; 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 


The inner life of the individual is deep and full just in pro- 
portion to the width of his relation to other men and things; 
and his consciousness of what he is in himself as a spiritual 
being is dependent on a comprehension of the position of 
his individual life in the great secular process by which the 
intellectual and moral life of humanity has grown and is 
growing.” (E. Caird.) 

What were Luther’s mission and Wesley’s (asks Prof. 
James) but appeals to powers which even the meanest of 
men might carry with them,— faith and self-despair,— but 
which were personal, requiring no priestly intermediation, 
and which brought their owner face to face with God? 

To live this strenuous life, aiming at perfection, is to bear 
the cross, to suffer and die in order to live. “Die that you 
may live,” said Goethe. “Suffering,” says Paulsen, “to 
secure character, is the secret of religion.” 

Thus the anthropomorphic view of the sufferings of Jesus, 
which have darkened the portrait of God and filled life with 
gloom, is outgrown. As we are free to pursue the ideal 
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of perfection and feel the eternal obligation to do so, salva- 
tion can come in no objective fashion. Not even omnipo- 
tence can make man good unless he makes himself so. The 
divine, not external to, but in the soul, in its very constitu- 
tion and acting through the laws of our psychical being, is 
the ground and possibility of self-realization. Sabatier has 
pointed out the fundamental conflict of modern religious 
thought, the autonomous versus the heteronomous; «<., the 
divine law of man’s constitution as one of self-realization 
versus authority, tradition and the conception of a God as 
outside of man and the world. 

No mere command of God, no impact of power from out- 
side, can make a sinner into a saint. It is man himself, di- 
vinely constituted, and by virtue of those divine’ ideals 
which, like semaphores, beckon him onward, not from distant 
hills of the world, but from heights of his own conscious 
self-realization,— it is this man feeling the divine impulse 
to self-fulfilment who must save himself. No mechanical 
device, no vicarious external passion, can make him pure and 
good, Work out your own salvation, for it is God who 
worketh in you. ‘Suffer me,” says Jean Paul, “to believe 
that this world is for the imitation of God and Christ, and 
the future for the exact knowledge of the same, and that 
one who would rather prove the godhead of Christ than to 
obey his precepts is like the servant who spends his whole 
time in proving the nobility of his master, but gives him 
neither love nor obedience.” 

Salvation begins with self-realization as we walk in the 
footsteps of Him who was faithful unto death. Immortality 
must begin here. Neither character nor an immortal life can 
be given to him who does not already possess them. 

The source of the obsolescent dogmatic, it is obvious, is 
found in primitive conceptions of the personality of God. 
Under what heavy burdens has piety staggered, because God 
has been regarded as like the man in the next street, to use 
the words of Mr. Matthew Arnold! 

The old view of the Divine Personality has been productive 
of many hurtful dogmas. 

But here, again, the reaction forward from the false to the 
true anthropomorphism is not wholly free from danger. In 
moving onward and away from the lower views of God’s per- 
sonality, it would be a violent procedure to deny that there 
is a more highly conceived personality ; for that would be to 
cast away — as the Germans say —the child with the water 
of the bath. ‘Human and divine personality stand or fall 
together.” 

Personality is not only the beginning and end of meta- 
physics, and of science as well, but religion can hardly live 
in the thin air of a universe from which divine personality is 
eliminated. To give up divine is to give up human person- 
ality, therefore, to naturalize wholly and demoralize man by 
reducing him to become the product of molecular change: 
hence an irresponsible thing. Neither an idealistic nor a 
materialistic monism can safeguard religion. 

The real personality of man and that of God is the Ilium 
to be defended, in order to get under way either in phi- 
losophy, science, or theology. I cannot persuade myself, in 
order to explain the origin of evil and to gain a unitary view 
of the world, to refund the free personality of man into an 
impersonal Absolute, which can be no less than necessitated 
in its manifestations, to the consequent extinction of all 
human responsibility. ; 

The dualism of God and man as persons is a better 
account of the rise of evil. Nor does the view of Dr. E. 
Caird, Prof. Paulsen, and Prof. Royce, that evil is of God and 
in the constitution of things, as necessary as the shadow to 
the light in the picture, and without which virtue is incon- 
ceivable,— this view does not reach unity, but only carries 
the dualism over into the Divine Being himself. 

The Supreme Personality may be regarded as superhuman, 
but still homogeneous with the human, The divine cannot 
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surely be inferior to the human personality. The capacity 
for thought, for feeling, and willing, regarded as an infinite 
capacity, is the highest conceivable attribute of God. 

To say that God is but an Unknown Force is to degrade 
him below man, to derive the greater from the less; for man 
who can think, love, and freely act, is a higher fact than 
gravitation. 

Meanwhile a true psychology, and religion as well, assure 


us that there is an ideal self toward which we consciously ~ 


strive, and which is an ever becoming expression of the per- 
sonality of God. 

In this strenuous idealistic life, it is always evident that 
the actual gives way to advancing realization. We are for- 
ever arriving at perfection, while we can never wholly arrive. 

I confess, then, that for me to surrender God’s personality, 
as one of love, reason, and purpose, is to enter a realm of 
metaphysical gloom, where not only religion, but all reason- 
ing, must be finally surrendered. 

And I find in all subtle contentions for Impersonality at 
the heart of the universe, not far away, naive implications of 
Personality, either in the reasoning process or in the results 
ofthe process. Individuality is mistaken for personality. As 
individuals, we are finite. As persons, we partake of the 
Infinite. Absolute Personality is not necessarily finite. To 
say so is to decide in advance. ‘The ideas “Infinite” and 
“Personal” are not a contradiction. 

And perhaps, as loyal to reason and common sense, we 
may accept as the final word the expression of Lotze: 
“‘ Perfect personality is inGod only. To all finite minds there 
is allotted a pale copy thereof. The finiteness of the finite is 
not a producing condition of this personality (that is, is not 
anthropomorphism), but a limit and hindrance of its devel- 
opment.” I should rather say of its manifestation in us 
rather than its development. 

I would by no means imply that they who advocate the 
impersonal view are irreligious. The heart has its reasons 
where the head can give none, and God holds moored to 
himself many a reasoner who seems to himself to be lost in 
the mist. 

Having thus defended the belief in the Supreme Person 
from the charge of making God an exaggerated man, I 
recognize the extent to which a lower conception of the 
Divine Nature has rested like a nightmare upon much of the 
theology of the centuries past. 

In patience let us await the fuller liberation, conscious 
that our children may have to lament the thraldom to which, 
in our imperfect estimate of our religious duty and possible 
achievement, we are still subject. 

We have seen, I think, that there is a true and false 
anthropomorphism. ‘The question is in order. Shall we, 
as finite beings, cease to interpret God’s character in finite 
terms and by the use of symbols? 

Language itself is symbolic; and, in the highest flights of 
reason, we must use words of objective and sensuous origin. 
“ Language,” says Jean Paul, “is ein Worterbuch erblasster 
Metaphern,’ —a dictionary of faded metaphors. Will re- 
ligion ever reach a stage when symbol and metaphor will be 
needed no more? Is there to come a religion of the abstract 
and silent sort which will need no ecclesiastical form, no 
worship in temple or cathedral, no formulas of belief? How 
much of the phenomenal and external, which we yet retain, 
is to be left behind us in our progressive realization of spir- 
itual life? Will the time come when, with the Germans, we 
can say, “I can out of religiousness accept no one of the 
concrete religions nor any concrete religion ’’? 

Would not this be simply to fly above our finite conditions, 
a ceasing to be man, to think as man, to feel as man? How 
angels or archangels may think can be of no earthly interest 


to us here below. To be compelled to think, feel, and will, 


in any transcendent fashion, is a thought to make-us shiver. 
If, as Victor Hugo says, man is the tadpole of an archangel, 
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we must still use the faculties of the tadpole. I confess to 
feeling at times weary of sermons, impatient of infelicitous 
public prayer, weary of the conscientious but intolerant 
demands of the social piety which often invades the sacred 
liberties of the soul. In my weakness, perhaps sinfulness, 
I sometimes think that seclusion is better for me than public 
worship. 

But I recall the words of Balzac: “A religion is the heart 
of a people. It expresses its sentiments, and exalts them in 
giving them an end; but, without a God visibly honored, 
religion exists no more. In consequence, human laws’ have 
no vigor. If the conscience belongs to God alone, the body 
falls under the social law. Is it not the beginning of atheism 
to thus efface the signs of religious sorrow, not to indicate 
strongly to children who do not as yet.reflect, and to all 
those who have need of examples, the necessity to obey the 
laws by a manifest resignation to the orders of Providence 
who strikes and consoles, who gives and takes away the 
goods of this world? Religion is certainly a bond, and 
certainly the cult of religion constitutes the only force which 
can bind together the social classes and give them durable 
form.” 

But the question returns: What is essential religion, and 
what is anthropomorphic, to be left behind? Is not religion 
just the love and pursuit of goodness, and is not God the 
ideal of supreme goodness? Whoso neglects goodness and 
lays the whole stress upon the means of attaining goodness 
is in reality an atheist. He who makes a fetich of the 
priestly dignity, the form or the rite, the authority of coun- 
cils, the theological statement, or substitutes the zsthetic 
rapture experienced under lofty domes or in long-drawn 
aisles and before storied shrines for the strenuous good life, 
is not less than an atheist. Perish all but divine and 
human goodness! Even the wave of emotion that fills the 
souls of a kneeling throng may not be religion. Better for 
the world that no cathedral had been raised, no council of 
prelates ever gathered, no bishop or pontiff been enthroned, 
unless moral goodness, that eternal quality of God, had 
found some expression. Goodness first, last, and forever. 
It would seem that something else, some extra-human prop- 
erty called holiness, something I know not what, has been 
expected to come down from God, and, like a plaster, to be 
applied to man, doing away with the necessity of possessing 
this subjective quality of moral goodness. The study of 
history is profitable. ‘There have been many good bishops, 
and councils have been composed of men who loved God 
and their fellow-men. But it must be confessed that both in 
ancient and modern times church senates have convened 
which have been a scandal to the world. It was Gregory of 
Nazianzen who said in agony of spirit, “It would seem as 
though a herald had convoked to the assembly all the glut- 
tons, villains, liars, and false swearers of Europe.” 

To such men did Christendom find itself indebted for 
much of the anthropomorphism which has retarded religious 
progress. And how often have cynical voluptuaries and 
haughty prelates directed the destinies of the Church and 
formulated creeds whose empire over thought has been 
disastrous ! 

The Emperor Constantine presided at one of the councils 
of which modern churchmen speak with reverence approach- 
ing to awe. The emperor himself had murdered his nephew, 
his son, and his wife. Bad as he had been, he was shocked 
at the conduct of theologians who were devoid of moral 
goodness, and were atheists at heart, who yet drew up a 
statement of doctrine to be binding upon the Church for 
centuries. 

It was called the robber council. The Right Reverend 
Bishop of Constantinople knocked down and trampled on 
the Right Reverend the cE eboD of Alexandria, and kicked 
him until he died. 

Am I wrong in saying that all the great minsters in 
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cessions be shown to be a fiction? Roman and Greek 
ecclesiasticisms and Protestant sects might better never 
have existed, all systems of theology constructed by Augus- 
tine and his successors along the ages have never been 
thought out, than moral goodness cease out of life. Save all 
others and let goodness fail, and they are of no worth. “They 
are but means to the great end, the moral and spiritual good. 
Happily, goodness and love have dwelt secure in millions of 
hearts who knew little of speculative dogma. 

Is there any higher object to contemplate and pursue than 
the moral goodness of God? Was not the whole aim of 
Jesus to make men moral, and is not morality another word 
for goodness, and is not the perfect goodness the name of 
God? 

The life and sacrifice of our Lord were essential to the 
founding of a kingdom of goodness. Publicans and Mag- 
dalens were taught first of all to sin no more, to restore ill- 
gotten gains and save and love the neighbor. Dogmatic 
tests assumed higher importance, as time went on, than 
divine moral conduct. 

Again and again we are forced to ask, Did the Christ 
come for any other purpose than to show us how to become 
good and to animate us in the struggle to realize that ideal? 

Did he come to arouse religious feelings only, which may 
exist without goodness ? 

Was he content to attract to himself those who should for a 


- moment think it possible to love him without being good and 


leading a good life? Goodness is the supreme quality of 
God, the ideal of all religion, the unfolding purpose of God 
in the history of the world. 

To think the good and love the good and do only the 
good is to become more and more godlike. 

Mr. Arnold is right, and religion is morality touched with 
emotion. It is spiritual-like, the strenuous effort toward self- 
realization, or likeness to God, the sublime peace and joy 
which can never be known apart from good conduct; and 
conduct is not three-fourths, but the whole of life, for moral 
life with its far gaze up the heights of goodness, and clearer 
discernment of the Supreme Goodness, becomes spiritual 
love. Morality and religion are the same, in various stages 
of realization. 

The essence of religion is found in strenuous pursuit of 
ideal goodness, and is inseparable from suffering ; for to rise 
from our “ dead selves to higher things ” is to bear the cross 
of Christ after him along the ways of life. Not a crown of 
gold, not happiness even, is the end of strenuous living, but 
the good character, which is already conscious of immortality 
before the crossing of the bar; for eternal life is independent 
of time and place. 

How inferior, then, in importance is ecclesiasticism, or 
dogmatic theology, to this plain secret of Jesus and of uni- 
versal religion, that the end of being now and forever is to 
subdue the lower to the higher self, the sensuous to the 
spiritual! The cross is the law of eternal progress; and I 
can accept in this sense the saying of Prof. Royce, “The 
eternal world contains Gethsemane.” I look back through 
the ages, far past institutions of religion, far behind the age 
of Jesus, and I discern the cross in the lives of the Gautamas 
who have strenuously pursued the ideal of goodness. I be- 


hold the cross as borne in daily life, in the later age, by the 


pious Antonine, whose meditations I have been unable, from 
my youth, to read without moistened eyes. 

Surely, the religion of the future, the religion which pur- 
sues the ideal of goodness incarnate in Jesus, can never 
become an abstraction, on the one hand, nor lapse into insin- 
cere formalism, on the other. 

To die unto self and live unto the higher self; to be true 
to the vision of supreme perfection revealed by the Christ, 
and followed by him, the man of sorrows; to animate our fel- 


low-men ; to accept suffering as the divine method of growth 
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Christendom might better sink in ruins, all apostolical suc- 
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in character; to know to the end of time that Master and 
Saviour who is the captain of our salvation, walking with 
bleeding feet at the head of the column,— this is not an an- 
thropomorphic, nor is it an abstract, religion. The primitive 
symbolisms may be left behind in the march of the soul; but 
the concrete yet eternal ideal of the religion of Jesus will in- 
spire both philosopher and peasant, does no wrong to the true 
conception of the nature of God as infinite goodness, and is 
not too high to be apprehended by every sinning and sorrow- 
ful member of the race of man. 


Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 
BY REV. T.. R. SLICER. 


Geology tells us that twenty million years are necessary to 
account for the highest organized life on the earth. Man is 
therefore very old; but the gods are ever young, for the 
reason that the God-made must be junior to his Maker, and 
the making of gods has been the chief industry of the human 
creature. ‘Man did not at first know himself to be a man: 
he only knew himself as invaded from all sides by impres- 
sions which flung wide the doors of his senses and propped 
them back, so that forever afterward they stood open to the 
external world. As soon as cause was discovered by him as 
part of his mental outfit, and “ because” was one of his first 
apprehensions,— if not one of his earliest words,— he looked 
to the further end of this long procession of impressions for 
sense causes which should be sufficient for all their effects in 
him. When man became man,— curiously enough indicated 
in the folk story of the creation of woman,—the man- 
fashioned God became a necessity to his thinking. He did 
not know how he came to be; but he must have come from 
some being like himself, for the sensations at the roots of life 
are logical. That he should have thought himself so origin- 
ated, and that the help, meet for him, should be made out of 
himself,— a rib taken from his side, fashioned into something 
like himself, his correlative, his complementary force in sub- 
duing the world, his mother of all living (as she came to be 
called),— only goes to show that he was playing the God, as 
he afterward played the master, to this inferior creature 
made out of his stuff. 

Anthropomorphism, God as man-fashioned, is a late prod- 
uct among the objects of worship. It is not necessary to 
run over all the stages through which this anthropomorphism 
passed: from the unsightly and disgusting idols, which con- 
veyed by suggestion fear, strength, cunning, and every other 
attribute of which man was afraid, and, therefore, must con- 
ciliate; or representing fecundity, many-breasted, as in the 
Asiatic opulence of imagination was set forth; or passing 
into forms of beauty, in which the young god represented 
what the Greek youth would be, and the divinely endowed 
with heavenly charm represented what the Greek youth would 
have. All of these fluctuations are tides of the imagination 
in the human mind. They are the fersone, the masks, 
which the Ultimate Reality puts on. That Mind which is 
behind all the minds, that Reality which is behind all the 
show of things, moves ever upon the mind of man to try 
to solve the tragedy of human life. Man seeks to solve 
the actual tragedy by constructing concerning it a drama. 
He writes the play, and appears upon the stage as partner in 
its performance with the God who prompted the scene. The 
play is not always the same, though the tragedy is constant. 
The play shifts as the point of view of the observer is 
changed; and the mask, the persona, which God puts on to 
meet the requirements of the conscious tragedy in the human 
mind is flung aside and replaced by another so soon as the 
human mind requires the change. For ever man must have 
gods, and ever they must be in relation to man. 

The problem set us to solve therefore is whether the 
Ultimate Reality behind all these shifting forms is personal ; 
and, since these shifting forms are related always to the 
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worshipper, to determine whether they are related imme- 
diately or whether media must intervene to make them 
real. 

Man hopes that God is yet personal and immediate. 

The proof cannot be marshalled here in detail. A method 
only can be indicated, and a way of looking at this subject 
suggested. For all else time is too brief and the occasion 
inopportune. 

In order to determine in any degree what the Divine Per- 
sonality may be, a moment’s inquiry must be directed to the 
causes for the declining conviction as to the personality of 
God. The earlier scriptures of all religions had no difficulty 
with anthropomorphism: it was a foregone conclusion that 
man should see the archetypal pattern of himself on the 
throne of the world. This was largely because he had 
carried his thoughts of government upward, establishing 
conditions in Walhalla, in Olympus, in Heaven, of the kind 
of government that he would like to have on earth if cir- 
cumstances would allow. The moment God came to be 
magnified to immense diameters he ceased to be natural; 
and the “magnified and non-natural man” had to be 
provided with terrors which should act to secure that, being 
magnified, he should be non-natural, and to win the atten- 
tion of the worshipper who was divided between fear to flee 
and fear to stay. Out of the non-naturalness of this pseudo- 
infinity grew up the contradictions in man’s mind concerning 
God, who ought to be like himself, and yet ought to be large 
enough to include all those who were like himself, with a 
margin to spare in which he should be accounted God, as 
greater than all these, stronger than all these; and so mag- 
nitude began to lose definite form and to have dim edges 
against the background of the firmament, and the throne 
grew so large that it occupied the whole horizon. It be- 
came necessary to farm-out whole regions, to secure cabinet 
and official council,— seven shining ones,’”— hierarchies, 
angels and archangels, and all the host of heaven. Then a 
kind of Malthusian necessity fell upon the heavenly state, 
room had to be made for the growing powers, and the fall of 
the angels vacated a section of the heavens. There was 
room for a new theology. 

Here, indeed, was a division in the attention of man. He 
could no longer be wholly occupied with the desire to pro- 
pitiate God, because he was partly occupied in the effort to 
escape the devil. It did not occur to him at first to solve 
the difficulty by inquiring what an infinite God would be 
like in whose realm there was a rebellious province, and 
how internal wars could be made to comport with eternal 
peace; but, surrendering himself to the seduction of the 
pictorial Dualism, man stepped far enough away from the 
contending powers of light and darkness, of heaven and 
hell, of God and demons, to see the conflict waged on his 
‘own account. Then suddenly he became aware of the con- 
flict in himself, between flesh and spirit, between what he 
would and what he ought, between lust and love, between 
the torrents of impulse and the tides of life, between a 
gravitation that was sub-terrestrial and a gravitation that 
was more than celestial. ‘Thus aware, he began to inquire 
about his own nature and the nature of the world. His 
puzzle became a world-puzzle; and it was no accident by 
which the great psychologic problem of Faust found its 
finest expression in the drama of Goethe, who stood on the 
very threshold of a new era opening in human thought, in 
which physical science should challenge man to show whether 
the world was not built on the very lines of his own life, 
and whether in the widening horizons of his thought there 
was not a demand to push away the confines of the world, 
indefinitely in time, immeasurably in space, and superlatively 
as to causes,—whether the problem that man had been working 
out was not one so large that it required a larger area on 
which to state it. 

The world Litself"challenged man to say whether his 
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crowding necessities, jostling his surging aspirations, had 
space enough to work out the drama of his life upon the 
stage already provided. 

We all know the sequel. The cabinet world had its top 
taken off, its sides spread away; the humble earth joined 
the procession of the planets; the exalted sun took its 


place among the suns; the special creations of the past 


were shown to be the fruit that had dropped from the tree 
of life; the ripening of one age, when its fruit was gathered, 
showed the pushing bud of the age that should succeed; 
and a finished world, with its God-at-ease, was rolled back 
like a scroll that had been read, and a transcendent universe 
with its God to seek took its place in the order of man’s 
thought. 

Now began that tireless struggle for the recovery of God. 
Men said we have a universe so great that, if God’s throne is 
set in it, that throne will be dwarfed to a microscopic point 
to him who prays from the extremity of this heaven. All the 
securities of life had to be reinvested. A man-fashioned 
God was not large enough to administer the business of this 
growing estate, and man must have a God to match the 
world he had discovered. And so a certain inflation of 
pride took possession of the human mind in these later 
times; and, until man had discovered a God great enough to 
make the world, man himself became elated with the world 
which he had discovered. And we all recall that arid belt, 
that desolate tract of sterile thought, in which the dust of a 
rising materialism only stimulated the thirst and anguish of 
the struggling spirit of man. Religion despaired. The con- 
ventions of scientific minds shouted under the very walls of 
the Church, ‘‘ Where is thy God?” In this little corner of 
the universe called the earth, this mere wafer set upon the 
parchment of the sky, they passed resolutions in which they 
declared that all the unsurveyed tracts of space, of which we 
guessed many things, conveyed but one thing surely: 
“There is no God.” ‘There was a renaissance of Atheism. 

A strange thing happened when Agnosticism was born. 
It was looked to to account for all things except God, and it 
fulfilled the expectation of its advocates. It was a living 
faith in the sense-perception of things that it could touch; 
and it declared for all things solid, substantial, and material. 
And, when men began to inquire of it what it had to say 


. about things transcendent, sublime, and spiritual, there was 


no answer; for this thing born out of the human mind had 
been born with but one sense, the sense of touch, and it 
could hear nothing, see nothing, and could only speak by 
signs, and men turned again to blow with their pale lips upon 
the ashes of their deserted altars, to see if perchance there 
were left in the air that hovered over them answer for any 
kindling flame. I recall to your minds Dr. Martineau’s 
statement: “ By this treaty of partition between science and 
religion, natural forces were installed in full possession of the 
cosmos in time.... When it appeared that no commence- 
ment could be found, that cosmical time goes back through 
all that had been called eternity, that for the prefix of an 
Almighty fiat no vacancy could be shown, the natural forces 
seemed to have secured the system of things all to them- 
selves, and to leave no room for their first appearance in suc- 
cession to an earlier power. q 

“ Faith, terrified at the prospect, vowed for a while still to 
search somewhere for the crisis of their birth; and, while in- 
exorable Discovery penetrated the past, taking the centuries 
by thousands at a stride, she kept beside it upon the wing, 
watching with anxious eye for the terminal edge which looked 
into the deep of God, till at last, weary and drooping, she 
could sustain the flight no more, and, to escape falling into 
the fathomless darkness, took refuge in the bosom of her 
guide, not to be repelled or crushed, as she had feared, but 
to be cherished and revived.” (‘Seal of Authority,” p. 19.) 
But a weary period of perplexity. intervened ere this was 
true, : 
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What was in this answer which an ordered world made 
that it should disorder the thoughts of men concerning ulti- 
mate realities? The difficulties were few, but real. The first 
lay in the confusion which the imagination had suffered in 
the presence of unmeasured immensities. We were so busy 
trying to recover our standard of measures that had been 
dropped into the sea of things that we forgot that all, measure- 
ments must find their true triangulation at some point of the 
zenith, as well as at points upon the surface of the earth. 
We were so troubled that we could not look up. The ma- 
chinery of life ran so swiftly that we could not sleep: we 
had lost even dreams. Indeed, we had no space, in this new, 
crowded universe, with its seventy-five millions of worlds, — 
we had no space to “rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
Him.” 

Second. We had thought of man meanly as fallen from 
his perfection: we now thought of man meanly as unable to 
rise from his fall. We talked about laws as though they were 
active, creative agents instead of being the expression of an 
inexhaustible, creative Mind. The mind of man we sought 
to account for in terms of convolution, nerve centres, more 
or less phosphorus and blood. We sought to measure the 
sweep of life by some system which would give us the rhythm 
of our sensations; and the result was that, when we footed 
up our column of discoveries, there was left out almost all 
that makes up life. 

Third. Still another difficulty lay at the root of our mis- 
take. We had misconceived what man is. We had declared 
man to be an individual to be dissected piecemeal. He was 
a specimen in a laboratory, he was the result of a calcula- 
tion, he was the last stage in a process of evolution ; and, 
by a curious omission in our thinking, we forgot to account 
for the man who had selected the specimen, who had made 
the calculation, and who had discovered the world process 
of which he himself was the last expression. He could not 
be the last expression, for he was still calculating. If all 
the universe had gone sterile from that day; if there was 
never to be another birth in time; if no poem was ever to 
be written more, nor any music set to themes new and 
inspiring ; if the slides had been shut over every telescope, 
and there was never to be another star discovered; if all 
invention had stopped, and the creative faculty in man had 
come to naught; if the last refinement of life had crumbled 
into dust,— this indeed might be the Last Judgment, and man 
the last exuding drop from the essence of being. But none 
of these things was thought. Their inquiry as to what man 
is was made up of an infinite curiosity, of an absorbing 
desire, of a relentless will, of an inexorable ideal, of a 
haunting vision, of a deathless affection. So that, as we 
could not determine what man was in terms of sense, so also 
it became impossible to determine what man was in terms 
of thought. It was not even possible to satisfy the relation- 
ship of man to man in terms of moral life. Somehow or 
other, there seemed to be pressed in upon our minds that 
in the sounding of a chord upon the keys of life the interval 
was as important as the note. What fills the interval, we 
said? and Physical Science, passing by, not able to give any 
answer to our spiritual passion, still said,— as one who would 
not disturb the thinking of her votaries,— “ There is no such 
thing as empty space.” What fills the interval, then, we 
said, between man and man? What is it which so fills the 
interval as to produce a humanity? What is the subtile 
medium by virtue of which we declare for the solidarity of 
the race? The planets swing in their atmosphere, but the 
planets are tied together by the ether. The nerves bridge like 
strings over the framework of the human form ; but the nerve 
influence speaks crosswise, from string to string, like the 
answering music upon the strings of a harp. Minds are 
not even apart: they speak when they utter nothing, and are 
aware of the inarticulate. And what shall be said for love, 
from the mere comfort of the child pressed against its moth- 
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er’s heart to the inclusive benignity that dreams of universal 
peace? Love does not depend upon any of its elements, 
but is shot through and penetrated, bound together, sub- 
merged in one inclusive medium, for which until then no 
sufficient name had been found. 

For all these things the word “ Man” is not enough. He 
had been beholder, participant, victim and victor by turns, 
in the age-long struggle, to show that “the all-powerful was 
the all-loving, too.” He gradually rose to the conception of 
the fact that man is not individual and related, but personal 
and identified with that organic whole of which he is a part 
which can be in no wise spared. His individuality was 
absorbed in the whole of what he calls humanity ; his indi- 
vidual rights were taken up into an organism that he calls 
society; his tides rose and fell, but never left the sea of 
which they are a part. Man has to account for himself in 
some term larger than his individual rights, necessities, and 
interests can furnish. 

Here, in my judgment, we get the true meaning of the 
word “personality.” This is the rise of man to a recognition 
of his share in the sum of mind. So profoundly does this 
impress him that, when he says Mind, he does not mean all 
the minds there are in sight or even all the minds there are 
on the earth. He measures himself by infinite reaches if 
the past, since the first voluntary motion of the lowest organ- 
ized of all the creatures on the earth showed that it had 
begun to take its way alone, so that the stretches behind 
him of what he is pleased to call infinite distance palpitate 
with mind. 

At one time he is told that in millions upon millions of 
years his earth will be gathered into the burning centre of 
the sun, or at another that the sun shall grow cold, and his 
earth shall freeze beyond the possibility of sustaining life ; 
and at once he begins to wonder what mind is doing in all 
the worlds that have not yet come to their full flower of life- 
producing power. And, still again, he cries out for some 
subtile bond that unites worlds together, and dimly feels that 
the universal mind is the fecund soil out of which thought 
grows, and being is produced, and relations are established, 
and will starts out. So for a while he consoles himself that: 
he has discovered the Infinite, and that the Infinite is per- 
sonal ; but this identification of himself as personal with the 
personal Infinite has lost from the personality of God loca- 
tion, immediateness, and all those conditions in which the 
individual shared but in which mind as person only exists. 
But nothing has happened in religion which has not 
happened in society, in nationality, in a word, in humanity. 
Society is not a group of people simply. In its most frivolous 
form, it is bound together by a common delight. In its most 
serious form, it is girded by a common purpose, though the 
organism we call society at its extremities may be uncon- 
scious of this purpose. The heart of it beats central, and 
floods the extremities with the same vital fluid which moves 
in the conspiring mind and in the determining will. Society 
has ceased to be individual, a collection of atoms, a mere 
pile of interests, a jostling crowd, and is “an organism in 
which every cell has consciousness.” “The injury of one 
becomes the interest of all”; and poison deposited by ever 
so little a puncture in any cell of this organism registers at 
last in the quality of its blood. In other words, society has 
personality. The standard of civilization is found not in the 
added testimony of all the individuals, but in the co-ordi- 
nated impulse of the whole body. ‘This is personality in 
society. 

So also in nationality. The first two contending wills in 
a patriarchical system out of which the tribe is to grow is 
individualism at the beginning of history. The tribe begins 
the work of subordination. It cannot conquer its neighbor 
until it has conquered itself. The federated tribes not only 
shout together, but the six nations of the Red Men are allies 
of. the White, Now. begins to assert “itself the identity of 
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interest. They no longer seek to exhaust the soil, despoil 
the forests, consume the game. They now husband their 
resources, because nationality has risen above its appetites 
and hungers for a future. Lay your hand upon the map of 
Europe. The borders of the nations bristle with their 
threatening armies, but these armies have no power to 
change the map of Europe. The map of Europe is changed 
by treaty. The single quill that is dropped from an eagle’s 
wing is raised against the charge of battalions, against 
triple alliances, congresses of nations, diplomatic conven- 
tions. International arbitration is but the groping of the 


passion for national existence toward the consummation of 


universal peace. In the nation itself patriotism has passed 
beyond the condition of a tribal virtue, has long ago escaped 
the assertion of a provincial vice. But more than this ap- 
pears in that Passion for Country which has ceased to be 
individual, political, partisan, special, and, standing before 
its own flag in a foreign land, sheds tears of delight, as it 
would shed its blood in a passion to save the nation’s honor. 
Nationality is personality. It speaks a language which all 
civilized peoples can understand: it denounces in terms of 
death those who are traitors to its own ideals; and its 
charge against the traitor is not simply that he has betrayed 
his trust, but that he has exalted his individual will above 
the common good. He is a part of the machinery that has 
dropped out; he is a human brother that has run amuck ; 
he is stricken with the disease of hatred of the common 
good. He is not content to die alone, but must infect with 
his contagion the national life; and the personality of the 
nation is offended by the individuality of his protest. 

An ordered herd can never be a commonwealth; for na- 
tional life has common weal for its desire, co-operation for 
its endeavor, patriotism for its creed, loyalty for its com- 
munion, and writes over the altars of its sacrifice, ‘‘ Here we 
lay our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” The per- 
sonality of national life forbids monarchy as its final form 
and stamps anarchy as its relentless foe: it is the merging 
of the individual in the national person. 

So, also, in the contact of man with the universe. He no 
longer stands apart to see it go. Whatever is, as part of 
the universal life, is in him. He is a microcosm, registering 
the tides and measuring the spaces of the sidereal heavens. 
No flash of light falls from the remotest star but his spectrum 
turns its detective eye upon the flame. He learns the first 
lesson of natural science when he discovers that all he knows 
he is made aware of, not by virtue simply of what he sees, 
but by virtue of its relation to the background against which 
it is set. He begins to build his creed concerning the univer- 
sal when he separates from his dogmatic utterances the 
individual and special. All the hurrying confusion of modern 
thought begins to range itself before the challenge of his 
ordered mind. One day he wakes to the conviction that the 
unity of science lies not in its materials, but in its methods. 
On another day he whispers to himself the secret of the Pro- 
tean changes which leave the world never the same as form, 
but always the same as reality. And one scientist says to 
another, “Is it true that there is a correlation of forces?” to 
which the other answers, “It is true, because there is a con- 
servation of energy.” 

Gradually the aspiring will of the seeker is humbled be- 
fore the asserted order of the things sought. He apprehends 
it all only in terms of mind, and all knowledge is the com- 
pared apprehension of these terms of mind one with the 
other. He beholds individuality against a background of 
personality. Individuality is the effort. Uniformity is the 
purpose. Personality is the co-ordinated result. When the 
effort fails or falters, it is re-enforced from behind. It blooms 
diversely as flower because it is nourished duly as root, but 
the nourishing soil is the same. It was a tremendous dis- 
covery in the science of human life when it was declared: 
“JT am the vine: ye are the branches; but my Father is the 
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husbandman.” The greatest and the smallest spring from 
one soil, and are tended by one nurture. In a universe 
which is mind in motion, spirit in expression, purpose in act, 
love in full flower, the discovery of the nurture and care of 
God is not more a consolation in religion than it is the inspi- 
ration of knowledge. ‘There is but one energy, and all 
forces are modes of its manifestation,” is said one to 
another by men who rise from prayer to the confidences of 
life. 

Now what does this mean? It means that the show of 
things has risen from the substantial ground of being. It 
means that the moving panorama of the world is devised, 
painted, set going, and apprehended in terms of mind; that 
we behold not things so much as we behold thoughts that 
have become things, in order that they may register them- 
selves again as thoughts. For, if the human mind does not 
secrete the world, at least it absorbs it. And, when we say 
of God that “he has thought the universe through,” we are 
simply declaring that the process which is a fact in human 
experience seems to that human experience now infinite in 
extension. Observe that this is conscious experience of 
human personality, in which all substantial things float as in 
the sea that includes them or into which they flow as tributary 
to new creations of the mind. This human personality that 
declares the world in terms of mind is not thought, it is not 
calculation: its only scepticism is the protest of the constant 
against the unusual. It is none of these things. 

We rise thus to a higher statement of man’s personality. 

The perceiving mind does not argue nor debate. It re- 
flects, it absorbs, it is, it knows. Whatever traffic may go 
through the gates of sense must be laid down here for the 
essential personal mind. This is the centre of tribute, this 
is the distributing centre of our trade with the world. Minds 
may differ in their thinking, may wrangle in their debate, 
may suffer for their scepticism, may make discoveries by 
virtue of it, and all these are special, individual, and pecul- 
iar; but perception, apprehension, conception, and reflec- 
tion,— all that is built up that is common to the race and 
felt by the race in unison,— this is not individual nor special 
nor peculiar, This is the very substance of being, this is the 
personality of man. Again, the phraseology of the ancient 
religious utterance becomes applicable to every school of 
science, to every arena of debate; for with new meaning we 
utter, “‘ This is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.” Faith is not a proposition. It has been defined 
by one of our own God-conscious souls as the conviction 
that “there is something in the universe which corresponds 
to my best”; and by an older soul, conscious of God, it was 
declared, ‘‘It is the substance of things hoped for, it is the 
evidence of things unseen.” So that the perceiving mind 
asserts its relationships, and its own personality claims kin 
with the inclusive personality. 


“O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself ! 
Thou hast no power, nor may conceive of mine; 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love.” 


We have said that this appeal to consciousness in the 
presence of material immensities is not thought nor specu- 
lation nor debate. Here a light is thrown upon the person- 
ality of God. God does not think nor debate, nor devise 
schemes by which he will subdue reluctant material to his 
will. Thought involves comparison; debate supposes argu- 
ment; a scheme is built up little by little. But the Eternal 


Mind does not take out of its stores of thought an exhibit: 


it overflows the actual from centre to rim of being, and is 
there, and knows. In some vague way the wandering 
Hebrew, puzzled by the burning intervals between oasis and 
oasis of his march, makes the great discovery that Deity is 
not occasional and local, that Egypt is not alien, nor 
Canaan native toGod; and, when he is asked the commission 
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by virtue of which the peasant shall stand before the king, 
he is able to say, “ Z am that I am hath sent me unto thee.” 
Here is no interval that God does not fill, here is no dis- 
tance God does not span; and the inequalities of life 
shall flow together when the cup of being brims, It is the 
dim groping in terms of consciousness for a Being who 
always is and who never has to come, who always has 
been and therefore never shall arive. It is the impact of 
thé ever-present on the occasional; it is the assertion of the 
rights of the individual as part of the inclusive whole ; it is 
the beginning of that great doctrine of the Unity of God, 
based in the integrity of mind. 

What does this, then, force upon us as a conclusion that 
may not be averted? If God does not think, because he is 
the mind which knows; if God does not come, because he 
has never departed; if the phenomena that bloom upon the 
soil of reality draw their nourishment from roots deep set 
in being,— then my little individual anxieties,— the things I 
think when I bend over the crucible in which conflicting 
elements are to be fused, — these have no share in being that 
does not think nor speculate nor reason. Our contact is 
not thus with God, else were he not personal and immediate. 
But holy emotions, sanctities of aspiration, the sacramental 
loves of life,— these are the only point of contact which may 
be called immediate between the Infinite Person and the con- 
scious personality in man. 

The struggling soul matches. one argument against 
another, trying to join the edges of its apprehension of the 
reality of things, seeking to fix a dial upon which it may 
register the discoveries of its experience ; and, when it has 
done its utmost, it then descends into the deep places of 
religious emotion, and finds the wells of life deep and crystal 
clear, here is the centre of the divine affections. It only can 
know God in terms of love. “‘ Canst thou by searching find 
out God?” is an inquiry as ancient as human failure return- 
ing from its search. It has its answer for all time in that 
beatitude, ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

There is but one description for love: all loves fly one 
way. Itis the keynote upon which the divine love is com- 
posed. When our life becomes divine and sounds the note, 
the universe answers. Is it any wonder that the Alexandrian 

-School should have devised a thought of God lifted above 
the anthropomorphism of the Semitic mind? It is no won- 
der that a Father of the Church should have called the 
Fourth Gospel “the heart of Christ,” or that a localized 
Jehovah should have been substituted by the Eternal Logos, 
the varying speech and utterance of the invariable Abso- 
lute. 

Does anybody believe that a mere revival of Judaism in 
terms of temple, holy city, stereotyped ritual, and inviolable 
law, could furnish forth a world religion? The ethical 
passion of the Jew, in which the heart of man cried out. for 
the unity of life, and reminded the world from every hut in 
Palestine that “ Jehovah, God, was. one Jehovah,” went cry- 
ing through the ages until it met its answer in the Greek 
faith, in the doctrine of spirit, in all spirit of art, spirit of 
literature, spirit of Greece, spirit of the ideal republic, spirit 
of the gods, Zeus and his spirit, Olympus actual and Olym- 
pus ideal; and this haggard ethical passion seized upon the 
rounded beauty of the Greek spirit, and found the answer of 
individual desire in the conscious personality of the Logos, 
“ which was in the beginning, and was with God, and was 
God.” The Christian Church is no more built upon the 
tribalism of the Jewish faith than it depends upon the indi- 
viduality of the Jewish prophet. I do not know whether 
Jesus ever said, “ God is Spirit’; but I am sure that those 
who had caught the secret of his love for God and man had 
to say it soon after him. It is a matter for critics to deter- 
mine whether the utterances of the Fourth Gospel are literal 
quotations from an individual mind, It is far likelier that 
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they are the conscious impact of divine affection on the 
necessities of life. Until the universality of religion finds its 
expression in the immanence of God, “ One God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in all,” this is 
the most tremendous discovery that religion ever made. It 
is not the declaration of sovereignty nor of fatherhood. 
Long before that time the word “ Father” had passed out of 
the functions of creation into the higher sanctities of love. 
It is the discovery of God not simply in all things, but tran- 
scendent. It is the discovery of God not as overshadowing, 
but immanent. It is the discovery of God not as separate 
even by his sanctities, but immediate because of our com- 
munion,— “One God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all.” Thus the origins of Chris- 
tianity provide the language of modern thought. He who 
sees most of God now can say no more. He who sees other 
than this sees less than God. 

In this aspect of God as personal and immediate the 
ordered world is the procession of his life,— the multiplying 
worlds are the registry of unexhausted mind; law is the 
gradual assertion of that normal order in morals which finds 
its archetypal pattern in eternal justice; sin is the attempt 
to establish in terms of will a contradiction to the will 
eternal. It can never be: it can only be attempted; and 
the pain and anguish are like ugliness ; it is 4‘ dislocation 
from the life of God,” which is beauty. And so without 
knowing it they are doing the will of God who declare 
against sickness and deformity and hideousness of all kinds ; 
for the mind which has “thought the universe through” has 
thought it through in terms of beauty, And so they also are 
striving for the same end who declare against envy (this is 
individualism which would have more than its own) and 
hatred (this is individualism which does not love the other) 
and lust,—for this is not order, but inordinate desire ; and 
no man looking up into the heavens, and seeing how they 
palpitate with God, can fail to add, “In all worlds love 
must be better than hate.” 

We stretch our hands upward in prayer: we would em- 
brace the immediate God. We fall upon the earth in adora- 
tion: it is holy ground which pulses with his life. We feel 
as though our hearts would break for the sorrow of the 
world, for it is missing the vision of the eternal. We kindle 
not from below, but from above; for the downfall of the im- 
mediate God has become immanent in our consciousness. 
We would not ask him to grant us anything, but to be 
near. We have forgotten the art of petition. We turn from 
supplication as from something individual and not personal ; 
and prayer is divine affection seeking its own, The flower 
is opening because the sun has risen; the earth is warm be- 
cause the sun is shining; the banks are full because the 
snow is melting. It is summer in the soul. The universe is 
no longer matter and spirit, but spirit registering its will in 
terms material for us still in the body. The universe is not 
so many worlds more or less, but conscious personality, From 
centre to rim it has one will. Its life is not a rising and 
falling tide of vitality: it is an inexhaustible wealth of love, 
The universe is a Conscious Personality to the conscious 
personal worshipper. It can be no more and no other while 
he remains personal, conscious, and adoring, God is to him 
immediate. This is the limit of what man can, because it is 
the measure of what man is. 

There has come into religion a new motive,— the assertion 
not of the individual, but the adoration of an inclusive per- 
sonality. The old heroism, by which the martyr refused to 
deny his Lord, is substituted now by that finer loyalty of the 
devout soul to the order of the universe which is no longer 
individual, but personal; and he cannot deny that great other 
without the alternative that he has repudiated himself. This 
is that personality, like an ever-present ideal, declaring to 
our conscious souls, “ He that sinneth against me wrongeth 
his own soul,” 
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In the Light of Idealism. 


BY REV. C. F. DOLE. 


Let me try to translate the words of my subject into the 
simplest possible terms. What do we mean by idealism? 
We shall get at our meaning best by means of a contrast. 
Let us see what the opposite of idealism is; that is, material- 
ism. I do not mean speculative, but practical materialism. 
In this sense materialism is that habit of thought about life 
which rates all values and worth in terms of visible things. 
The materialist says: “I believe in what I can see with my 
eyes, what I can weigh and measure, what I can buy and 
sell.” To live successfully, according to this view, is to suc- 
ceed in getting things,— property, position, titles, power. It 
is also to be enabled to enjoy as many things as possible,— 
food, drink, all kinds of sensuous and physical pleasure, 
whatever makes the nerves titillate with delight. To have 
free access to great treasures of material things, to give 
the body all the joys that the senses and the appetites crave, 
to get for yourself and to hand down to your children what- 
ever power and influence can lay hands upon or unlimited 
money can purchase,— this is what thorough and consistent 
materialism purposes as the chief end of life. Is not this 
plausible? Are not millions of men striving with might and 
main for this end? 

It would be unfair to suppose that materialism has no use 
for ideas. It is extremely ingenious in turning ideas of all 
kinds to its master purpose. It claims a patent of its 
own upon inventions, discoveries, and the marvels of mod- 
ern science. Ideas make, produce, foster, and perpetuate 
wealth. You measure an idea as you measure a stick of 
timber, by the money for which you can exchange it. What 
is the use of the magnificent bridges that span the Missis- 
sippi? Are they intended to be looked at and admired? 
Are they mere illustrations of certain propositions in geome- 
try and numbers? No! they are to bring corn and pork 
from the farms of Kansas to the great seaboard cities. 
They are to help transport emigrants and passengers. The 
physicist experiments with electricity in the laboratory. Is 
it to stir men’s souls to reverence marvellous and divine 
power? Surely not; but that man may fasten his wagons 
to this power, bring new belts of land into the market, and 
add to his rental values and investments. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that materialism does 
not care for art, beauty, and music. Here are so many 
avenues to new kinds of delight, here are so many appeals 
to the senses, here are new values to be created and new 
forms into which material may be wrought. How much can 
the singer earn with her voice or the actor with his art? 
How many thousands of dollars can the painter get for his 
picture? Through how many editions will the new story 
run? Inthe thought of materialism these are the charac- 
teristic tests of success in music, art, and literature. 

Do not imagine that materialism has no morals or that it 
despises the ten commandments. How would you preserve 


the costly fabric of human society or safeguard the growing . 


riches of huge cities without elaborate systems of laws? 
The shrewd materialist is exceedingly conservative of con- 
ventional moralities. ‘They add to the wealth of the world: 
they can be translated into dollars, they are made the means 
of producing dollars. Do not fear that the materialist will 
throw away the laws that conserve property. 

I have a purpose in describing materialism at full length. 
We cannot know idealism without knowing its colossal rival 
and opposite. I go on to say that materialism is not with- 
out its ideals. It is pleased to paint a millennium of its own, 
where all shall live in palaces, ride automobiles, sail in 
yachts, and traverse space in aérial chariots. The world to 
come is a paradise more sensuous and more respectable than 
Mahomet ever conceived. Materialism pictures also a pain- 
less world, out of which all kinds of disease, noxious ani- 
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mals, and inimical microbes have been expelled by medical 
and hygienic science. Teeming billions of civilized people 
will crowd the earth. 

Materialism has many religions, some of them hoary with 
age. You might even say that it is buttressed by religion. 
Religion makes men contented subjects and laborers here, in 
hope of a heaven beyond. ‘The painted windows, the can- 
dles, the incense, the processions, the gorgeous millinery of 
religion, add to the richness and luxury of life. The relig- 
ion of the materialist practically bids men live this life as 
agreeably as possible, get gain in this world, measure values 
here in things and dollars, and then promises them, if there 
is a God and a future life, to insure them salvation, paid for 
on easy terms. 

I do not refer only to distant churches, such as the Greek 
or the Coptic, or to the high ritualism that is winning its way 
in modern America. I was told lately of a certain Uni- 
tarian church, that its ruling standard is in dollars and 
things. I wish we could believe that this is an entirely 
exceptional instance. 
church had got rid of an excellent minister because his 
poverty was disagreeable to certain well-to-do parishioners. 
The chief man in this church was said to be almost wor- 
shipped in his community: “Why?” it was asked: “was 
he generous?’ On the contrary, he was mean. ‘“ Was he 
public-spirited?’’ No, but the reverse. ‘“ Was he a man 
of high integrity?” No. But he was rich, and people 
worshipped success. Here was outright materialism under 
the guise of the Unitarian name. 

Materialism has a philosophy, but very few of those who 
live the materialistic life care to face or profess it. Con- 
sistent materialism has no God except matter and force. It 
has no permanent standards of any sort. Force is always 
changing its form of action. Matter is always changing its 
aspects. Materialism teaches that all man’s thoughts, his 
feelings, his loves, and his aspirations, are simply functions 
of the changes of matter, like the turn of the kaleidoscope, the 
passage of a chemical mixture into the shape of a crystal, or 
its resolution back again into the original gaseous elements. 
At the end of the life of each man is the grave. At the end 
of the life of the earth is the icy death of the planet. This 
is all. 


We get on easily with materialism as long as we take a, 


superficial view of life, while the sun shines, while health is 
good and our friends are about us, while no serious strain 
comes upon our habitual morality, if we happen to be pros- 
perous and not too sympathetic with the misfortunes of our 
neighbors. But materialism asks and answers no profound 
questions. ‘The intelligence that comes with dawning man- 
hood is haunted with these wondering questions. What is 
the use of living at all? For what end does the universe 
move on its zonian courses? Why must we strive, when 
strife becomes tiresome? Why must we observe costly 
moralities and resist tremendous temptations? Why must 
a man, with his single chance in this busy life, stand at his post 
and be cut to pieces, if need be, for duty or truth? What fixed 
standards, models, guides, are there in art, music, or conduct ? 
Shakespeare makes Falstaff say: ‘‘Can honor set a leg? 
No. Oranarm? No. Or take away the grief of awound? No. 
What is honor? Aword. What is that honor? Air.” Why 
is not Falstaff right? Materialism does not even profess 
to answer these questions. It has no word to offer whereby 
to hearten a man to difficult duties. The sense of ougft in 
its view is only the creation of human convenience. It will 
last with the individual and with the race as long as conven- 
ience requires it. Morality is simply a fashion, changing its 
forms from one age to another. 

We are ready now to see what we mean by idealism. We 
see why idealism is demanded. We see what majestic needs 
it meets and what grand questions it answers. We seea 
whole new range of life to which it lifts us, Idealism is the 


It is the rumor in the town that this. 


——— —————————— 
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science of values. Whereas materialism brings us all kinds 
of stuff and things, idealism. tells us what these things are 


- good for, shows their relative uses, co-ordinates and distrib- 


utes them into their places, and builds with them after an 
orderly plan. Whereas materialism practically treats men 
also as things, tools, machines, idealism calls men heirs of 
God, coworkers with him, creators. Whereas materialism 
takes short views, idealism takes long views. ; 

Suppose a multitude of savages landed on a rich island, 
and exploited its wealth and its fruits, By a sort of blind in- 
stinct they heap together, squirrel fashion, whatever they can 
find. They pick fruits and nuts, more than they want. They 
trample down the shrubs and tender grasses in their eager 
haste to get things. They gather piles of stones. They 
find minerals and pretty shells. They struggle and quarrel 
with one another. They destroy things almost as fast as 
they acquire them. Let us suppose that a civilized, enlight- 
ened, and educated man appears among these struggling 
savages. Let him be the ideal man,— the Christ of our im- 
agination,— wise, kingly, friendly, Let us suppose these 
people make him their leader. He brings a scheme or 
thought to interpret this hitherto wild and childish life into 
significant terms. He knows the uses of all the things which 
the people had ignorantly gathered in heaps from the woods 
and the seaside. He has a plan to build houses and towns 
and a commonwealth, He gives every one intelligent, inter- 
esting, rewarding work to do, and shows him what his work 
will accomplish. He makes the people sharers and partners 
in realizing his great thought. 

So, in fact, idealism comes as king into the materi- 
alist’s world, Idealism finds men gathering stuff, with a 
crude, helpless, animal instinct of accumulation. The idea 
and emphasis with all is to get. One brings sensuous 
pleasures. “See,” he says, “what I am getting.” Another 
has a hoard of money: another is covered with badges, 
honors, and titles, social, military, academic, professional, the 
latest degrees of the Masonic order, possibly even the D.D.’s 
and L.L.D.’s of the University. The materialist’s world 
is a lumber yard. Each man is working with an eye to his 
own choice hoard or collection. No one is scrupulous as to 
whether his pile of things wholly belongs to himself. To 
make the pile grow is the aim of each. Many are quarrelling 
over their rights or trying to get property away from. their 
neighbors. The idealist, the builder, master of life, appears 
on the scene. Whether we have collected gold, iron, wood, 
hay, straw, or stubble, he shows us where our product belongs 
in the grand hierarchy of actual values. He brings a plan 
into which every life and its work fit. He purposes to take 
every man into his service, and make him a sharer in the joy 
and glory of his comprehensive thought. 

The idealist has a new standard of success. Success is 
not in heaping things together: it is constructive. Thus 
idealism pronounces Isaiah, Socrates, Jesus, to have com- 
pletely succeeded ; but it finds Belshazzar, Alcibiades, Herod, 
and Caiaphas — the rich and foremost men of their day — to 
have utterly failed. We only remember their names, as we 
name the prehistoric mammoths, types of life forever set aside. 

In proportion as things are real, enduring, and precious, 
we find that they elude the tests of our senses. Force eludes 
our science. What is it? Who ever sees it? Matter 
itself at the last analysis eludes us. The realm of thought 
is the most real world. All things are translatable into the 
terms of intelligence. In other words, all things resolve 
themselves into and ascend up into forms of the invisible. 
What is real honor,— not the honor which is bought like a 
bauble by wealth or granted by a king, but the kind of 
honor for keeping which many an unknown man has 
starved and died? What is justice? I do not mean the 
mere legality which courts or majorities can give and take 
away, which rich corporations can purchase, which a strong 
nation can enforce over a weaker people, but that righteous- 
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ness, higher than all human law, eternal in the heavens, 
which brave prophets in every age have stood alone to pro- 
claim. Here is an invisible reality, mighty, most precious, 
swaying the world. Who can see, weigh, or measure the 
power of love? I do not mean sensuous love, the mere 
outward form or symbol: I mean loyalty, devotion, a senti- 
ment, yet so real and inspiring that at its breath men will 
desert all and follow it. It is unseen, but unpurchasable 
and infinite as God is. He who is possessed by it is beyond 
price. Nations bow at the name of one who, they believe, 
realized and incarnated it. Idealism deals in these values 
of invisible realities. It asserts that all visible things only 
serve these higher values, lead up to them, symbolize them. 

We all begin with thinking of bulks and magnitudes. You 
impress us with the size of the world and the vast spaces of 
the stars. You overpower our minds with the grand sweep 
of the geologic periods. Materialism deals in quantities. 
The idealist takes up these primary school lessons in quanti- 
ties, and turns them over into new lessons in qualities, fra- 
grances, proportions, essences, realities. Wonderful is the 
magnitude of the solar system. More wonderful than all 
the solar system was the first spark of conscious life in the 
protoplasm and the ameeba. Wonderful are trees and mam- 
moths and the seas filled with all kinds of fish. Far 
more wonderful than all the huge processes of nature was the 
first human baby, whose tiny brain held the promise and 
potency of Newtons and Darwins, who should comprise 
all nature in their thought, measure the heavens, grasp the 
idea of infinity. We are impressed at first with the weary 
labor with which events come about. But our growing intelli- 
gence catches at last the ideas which give events their signifi- 
cance, No matter, we say, how long and costly the prepara- 
tion was for the drama. ‘The single hour when the drama 
culminates is worth the cost and toil. Men spend their lives to 
meet certain glorious moments. The centuries plod and labor ; 
generations travail in pain. A single beautiful life suddenly 
flowers out of the world’s hitherto dreary cactus-tree ; and, lo! 
the whole course of human history is illuminated. Wherever 
divine life — that is, infinite, purposeful love-—shines upon 
the earth, a gleam of this reality, the light that has played for 
4 moment at a time on the face of your wife or your mother, 
the smile that you have seen in your child’s eyes, words of 
poetry and snatches of song, have been and are daily more 
than all the dark earth was worth before these gleams of 
the Eternal shone into it. . 

In the world, as the childish or materjalist mind sees it, 
bent upon stuffs and quantities, there is much that is always 
being thrown out as rubbish. What materialist can make 
anything of pain, suffering, disappointment, and death? 
Here is so much stuff written over to the side of sheer loss. 
Idealism turns all things into higher uses. There is nothing 
common or unclean. There is no real waste or rubbish. 
Whatever exists now becomes the necessary material for the 
making of the invisible values, for manhood and womanhood, 
for the setting forth of the radiant gems of righteousness, for 
the growth of humanity, for truth’s sake, for the development 
and expression of love, the supreme prize of the universe. 
The Christ story is the everlasting witness that all so-called 
losses may be changed to gain. As the roots of the water 
lily take hold of the dark mould of dead stuff at the bot- 
tom of the lake, so there is a deep law whereby, from 
age to age, love takes hold of pain and evil, and makes 
beauty and glory and life, whereat the world wonders. 
Granting that the master Workman, the arch Idealist, seeks 
to express himself in noble and divine lives, what possible 
world can you conceive better fitted to accomplish this end 
than our earth is, with all its marvels of contrast, with its 
sublime labors and cost,— yes, with its mystery of death 
which men have learned to face with a serene and mighty 
hope? 


People often misunderstand idealism, They imagine that 
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the idealist, if he is consistent, ought to set aside and despise 
material:values,— houses and lands and treasures of beauti- 
ful things, salaries, emoluments, legacies, the possessions of 
the millionaire. Or again, going to the opposite extreme, 
they suppose that he must in his secret heart desire these 
things supremely. The idealist simply sets all such things 
in their order. They are good. He values them, but he 
deals with greater and more obvious values. Other things 
give him far more joy. Friendship, love, peace.of mind, 
insight and spiritual vision, the sense of the living God,— these 
are the perennial sources of joy. What are all the census 
lists of the coming year worth, unless the billions of Ameri- 
can property stand for happy homes, well-governed cities, a 
just and high-minded people? We say to France, Better 
burn all the stores of Paris than to commit an outrage upon 
one innocent man. We say to America. likewise: Better 
burn all your ripened harvests than to be slaughtering your 
fellow-men in a needless and blundering war. We say that 
we can afford to go hungry better than we can afford to 
hurt the moral texture of our people’s souls. The millions of 
our wealth have their only substantial foundation in the bed- 
rock of integrity, both private and national. 

Why do you believe in such invisible things? some one 
may ask. How do you know that justice, truth, love, are 
worth more than all the visible wealth of the planet? Who 
can prove such magnificent propositions? We cannot 
demonstrate the most patent truths to the man who does not 
see them. How can you show the beauty of the Parthenon 
to the man who is content with the ugliness of the Boston 
Court-house? How can, you demonstrate the superiority 
of the “ Moonlight Sonata ” to a man who prefers to hear the 
latest street jingle? If a man actually has his price and 
confesses it, how can you make him worship at the story of 
Socrates? Yetevery one has at least some native instinct for 
the values that idealism prizes. Who in this hero-worship- 
ping year will avow that he never has a thrill of delight in 
hearing the deeds of the heroes? Who does not ven- 
erate standards higher and nobler than he himself perchance 
follows? ‘There are hours when we are all idealists. We 
hear the heavenly music, we see visions of the divine good- 
ness. We know that we are not brutes: we hold ourselves to 
be men, of the unseen, divine, spiritual nature, sons of the 
master Idealist, whose thought and love called us into life. 

Let us assume, then, that we believe in idealism. This 
is to say that we believe in God, or in Love at the heart of 
the world. This is to say that we believe that we are living 
in God’s world, a divine universe. This is to say that we 
hold truth, justice, love, to be supreme. I for one can see 
nothing else worth believing, Take this faith away, and I 
do not see what we are here for, — least of all in Washington 
for a religious convention. Let us seriously ask in the 
light of our faith, our religion,— that is, of idealism,— what we 
make of the higher nature of man. Let us rather ask what 
we make of the whole man. 

It is common to think of man in true dualistic fashion as 
constituted in two parts, body and soul, a lower and a higher 
nature, each separate from and incompatible with one 
another. A natural antagonism and conflict has been sup- 
posed to be involved between these opposites throughout 
this mortal life. In the light of our idealism this ‘conflict 


disappears. Is there conflict between God and his world? 
Surely not. God manifests himself in and through his 
world. The outward nature exists to communicate God. 


So man’s body, so far from being opposed to his spirit, is 
the material with which spirit works, in which spirit dwells, 
through which spirit — I mean that which knows, thinks and 
loves — expresses itself. Is the ideal man, true son of the 
arch Idealist, a formless and bodiless man? Does he 
approximate toward his ideal through fasting and emacia- 
tion? On the contrary, he is the man whose body, in its 
strength, in its admirable balance of faculties, in its finetiess 
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of nerve and. brain. organization, in the delicacy of its 
senses, in the-nobility of its featutes, is made to serve Intel- 
ligence, Conscience, Beauty, Good Will, God. The bodily 
service ‘proclaims by its obedience, its harmony, its excellence, 
that a son of God dwellsin it. Is not this your ideal Christ? 
Call it by what name you choose; it is certainly the 
highest modern idea. We all know grand men and gracious 
women who embody it. 

In this thought many: kinds of sensual temptations largely 
or altogether disappear. The good man to-day is not trying 
to keep his body under. It is none of his business to fight 
his appetites. He has better and larger things todo. He 
sees now the. uses of every sense and appetite. These are 
not selfish uses. They are not merely to keep him alive or 
to perpetuate the race. They are not so narrow as to be 
only for his own delight. ‘They all subserve the higher 
terms of manhood, and not his own manhood, but a nobler 
manhood for all the world. The true man does not simply 
feed: there are animals that surpass him in that respect. 
But he eats and drinks, in order that out of a well-nourished 
brain high, sane, and pure thoughts may be evolved, that 
firm nerves and manly power may render deeds of skill and 
enterprise, but never for the individual alone. 

There is no conflict between the lower love and the higher 
love. In the ideal marriage there is harmony. ‘The instant 
that true love takes its seat, sensualism and lust have no 
room to stay. The most complete joy goes with the purest 
love. The keenest perception throughout all the senses and 
appetites goes with the self-control or temperance which good 
will, dominant in the life, commands. 

We need to make these things very clearin education. In 
every town and every college, young men of fine parts daily 
are stooping to mean, base, and unclean living, against their 
consciences, against their nobler instincts, almost against 
their own wills. Convert these youth into idealists; show 
them real values; lift their eyes to see the grand meanings 
and possibilities of life; make them understand what. they 
are here for; engage them to march at the bidding of Justice, 
Truth, Love; fill them with noble public spirit, —and vile 
things will straightway become impossible. William of 
Orange lived the gay life of a courtier till he heard Holland 
call him to become her savior. Then the world changed its 
face. So our youth find new heavens and a new earth the in- 
stant they fairly see the shining ideals of the divine humanity. 

To multitudes of people the world seems a fierce battle- 
ground of competition. What other way, they ask, can we 
live unless we struggle? Life is “the survival of the fittest.” 
It is said to be the law of the world. In the light of ideal- 
ism you see the same world, you note the same facts as 
before: your trade, occupation, or profession, remains the 
same; but all the conflict has ceased. You make your sur- 
vey, you control the forces of life from a new, different, and 
higher point of view. You live ina larger world. ‘There is 
no human being whom it is your business now to antagonize, 
to wrestle with and pull down. You are here as one of a 
vast industrial and social organization. Your business is to 
grow crops, to make tables or shoes, to transport passengers, 
to distribute products, to accomplish works of art, to make 
laws or secure justice, to educate and civilize. You have no 
quarrel with other men: your business is constructive. It is 


. not for you to interfere with other men’s work: do your own 


work better, turn out the best possible product. “I shall 
starve,” you complain. I do not believe it. The world too 
badly needs faithful servants to let them starve. But it is 


not your affair, any more than it was Jesus’ or Paul’s or 
Socrates’, whether men let you’ starve or not. Your affair, 
as an ‘idealist, a son of the spifit of God, is to do your 
amplest and most efficient service, “not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister,” 

» “ But-I shall never become rich,” you say. “I shall never 
be able to have anything for my family. There are all man- 
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ner of beautiful things that I am made to want. How shall 
I get them unless I lay hands on them wherever I find them? 
Yes, unless I push and crowd on occasion to possess my fair 
share.” ‘This is precisely what the little children say at the 
party or picnic. You hardly blame the children who know 
no better, who have no idea of the unbounded resources and 
wealth of the host. But the host asks a favor of you who 
know him. He asks you to set the tables and lay out his 
provisions ; he asks you to bring order out of the confusion ; 
maybe, he asks you to serve and wait on the others. In 
short, he asks you to help him carry out his hospitable plan, 
and trust him for the rest. No matter if you go hungry for 
a little while. Is it not better to be the friend of the host, 


_and stand in his confidence, than to demean yourselves to 


push and scramble and waste? 

It follows that, in the light of idealism, all anxiety, appre- 
hension, and fear pass away. If this life is a drawn game 
between the forces of good and evil, I am anxious about the 
outcome. I live in nervous tension. What nameless disas- 
ters may not threaten my household, my nation, the whole 
complex movement of civilization? But I am an idealist. 
Truth, Justice, Love, I find, are the most solid and enduring 
realities. I have entered an immortal realm. I follow the 
commands of the infinite and victorious Goodness. I may 
suffer, I may be suffocated and blinded at times with the 
dust of the marching host, and not see my way more than a 
step at atime. But I cannot be anxious. Let me keep in 
line, let me push on, let me do my day’s work as well as I 
can. I carry visions in my mind of the beautiful mountain 
peaks, whose glory it is our glory now and then at least to 
behold. 

You see how, in the light of idealism, we become new and 
stronger men. We have a changed attitude and outlook in 
respect to every question of human conduct. We become 
not less practical, but more largely practical, inasmuch as 
we now see with a comprehensive clearness how means and 
ends are related together. Shall I tell a falsehood or speak 
the truth? If I am on materialist ground, I shall often fear 
to tell the truth: the truth will seem inexpedient, against my 
interest, my convenience and comfort, my popularity. As an 
idealist, the truth appears at once as that which is forever 
and universally expedient; it is good for every one; it is 
that which binds us all together. 

Shall I believe in democratic institutions? Shall I hold 
that all men are my brothers? It is a tremendous faith, 
As a materialist, I do not believe it. It looks as if the 
weaker men and races must be pushed to the wall. It looks 
as if practical conduct was always to seize and hold what 
each stronger man or race can, But idealism gives me a 
longer vision. I see all that I saw before, and I see more 
beyond. I see that there is no power so mighty as justice, 
no gravitation like conscience, no influence of the planets so 
sweeping as love. Beyond the little circle of the family, 
beyond the bounds of the clan and tribe, beyond the limits 
of the nation, I see the divine lines of the divine brotherhood 
of humanity. In men of all races and colors I see the deep 
signs of the divine likeness. As an idealist, I become a 
believer in the rights and duties of all men, like the rights 
and duties which ennoble me. 

We can turn the light down, and then we all become 
materialists. But when we face toward God, and a certain 
sublime light shines upon us, we, the same men as before, in 
the same world, handling the same matter, are idealists. Do 
not think the idealist is a man who lives in a solitude or a 
closet, He is the man who lives in this present world, and 
uses it as if it were God’s world. 

These churches of ours, as we near the close of the cen- 
tury, are confronted with the most splendid challenge that 
ever man’s ears heard. The long, costly history of religion 
has brought these churches — the daughters of liberty — for 
a little while at least to the van of the hosts of mankind. 
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“ Have the elder races halted? i 
Do they rats and end their lesson, wearied over there beyond the 
seas 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden, and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O pioneers!” 


Have the elder races halted? Do they droop, and end 
their lesson, etc.? Generations of men, prophets and heroes 
and seers, push us forward and lift us up (we never could 
have come so far alone) to catch sight of what God means 
for his world. Grand thoughts come to us, freed of ancient 
superstitions. Wonderful ideals gleam before our faces. 
Noble commands are laid upon us. Do we or do we not 
believe in this divine universe? Are we God’s sons and 
daughters, heirs of the eternal life? Do we hold Justice 
and Truth, Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love to be the only 
real prizes of life, the values for which all things else exist? 
Will we live and work, then, by the light of these ideals? 
Yes, will we lead in the van as God bids? 

Let us not answer too hastily, Let us be sure that we 
mean what we say. Let us count the cost of keeping our 
vows. There are great, pressing needs in our world. Never 
was there such call for chivalry, for generosity, for fearless- 
ness, for unhesitating faith. Even here in America we are 
only on the verge of true civilization. If Christianity is to 
do the will of God, who ventures to call this yet a Chris- 
tian people? Not in cities alone, crowded with foreign-born 
populations, but in the little towns of purest Anglo-Saxon 
stock, the crying need is for courageous public spirit, for 
allegiance to public duty. Selfishness, mildly tempered? with 
sentiment, runs the government of the nation. Not patriot- 
ism, but party success and the rewards and honors of office, 
are to-day the moving forces in American politics. Will we 
cleanse our politics and teach our boys and girls what it is 
to be patriots? Eight hundred to a thousand millions of dol- 
lars yearly go for alcoholic drinks. Few family circles do not 
know some victim of this form of tragedy. We cannot be 
idealists and let this vast problem alone. Idealism does not 
thrive in an atmosphere of self-indulgence. Laborers and em- 
ployers face each other with the old pagan distrust, and jeop- 
ardize great public interests with their quarrels. Do we 
purpose to lose money rather than follow the unbrotherly 
methods which make such quarrels? The South resounds 
with the stories of cruel lynchings. How much do the great 
Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian churches in the South- 
ern country believe in thé idealism for which the name of 
their Christ stands? Are we or are we not truer believers 
than our Southern brethren? Our nation is engaged in a 
bloody struggle with a distant people who have never done 
us awrong. Itis a bold man who will dare to say, in the 
light of idealism, that the American government has no 
grave blame to bear for this sorrowful war. What ought we 
to do as idealists,—that is, believers in eternal justice, 
committed to be, first, last, and always, men of friendliness 
and humanity ? 

These are the precise practical questions which touch 
idealists to-day. We do not live in the skies: we are set 
here in this world for a single purpose,—to incarnate our 
religion in flesh and blood, to build all material’ civilization 
into the beautiful and enduring forms of the realm of thought 
and spitit. Do we honestly believe in and trust the visions 
of God of which we are accustomed to speak in our 
churches? Let us be materialists, if we dare. But, if we 
are idealists, let us not be fools or cowards. Let us do the 
things which the master Idealist bids us do. Then only may 
we have a right to sing with the poet : — 


“Through love to light! Oh, wonderful the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 
From darkness and from sorrow of the night 
To morning that comes singing o’er the sea. 
Through love to light! Through light, O God, to thee, 
Who art the love of love, the eternal light of light.” 
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Pandita Ramabai. 


In August Ramabai continues the report of 
her work, as follows :-— 

‘*Our weaving department is closed for 
want of room. The oil-press is a great suc- 
cess. We get very good oil, and the girls are 
learning a simple and profitable trade. 
business gives us a profit of twenty-five per 
cent. The cattle are fed on the oil-cakes, 
and the husks of the oil-seeds make a very 
good fertilizer. 

‘‘The dairy, too, is a great success. I 
spent about $900 for sixty-nine buffalo cows 
and six English cows, all of which have 
pretty little calves that are great pets. The 
above sum included the price of the animals, 
their fodder, and other things necessary for 
them. 

‘*In the nine months of experiment we 
have recovered $800, and the other $100 will 
be paid very soon. You see that in less than 
a year we shall have made one hundred per 
cent. on our dairy. The churns and milk- 
cans sent from Boston are splendid! Taking 
all things into account, the dairy has already 
paid its expenses; and we have fifty good 
animals for nothing at all. 

‘*In the washing industry we cannot pro- 
gress so rapidly, because we have no proper 
laundry. The girls wash in the sun by a 
well in which there is but little water left. 
Ido hope, however, that we may be able 
soon to build a little laundry, where tubs, 
washboards, and stoves can be properly fixed 
for work. 

‘*The story about the farm is a sad one. 
Our two good wells are almost dry. Khed- 
gaum and the villages around it have had no 
proper rain for the last four years. This 
year it is worse than ever. We are in danger 
of a water famine, unless the Lord merci- 
fully sends showers before the rainy season is 
over. The girls have scarcely any vegetables 
to eat. The cows are now suffering for want 
of green grass, and yield but little milk. 

**People in neighboring villages are starv- 
ing. Between two and three hundred be- 
sieged me yesterday and the day before, beg- 
ging piteously for work. It is a good thing 
that I had money sent me just at this time 
to start the Mukti School building. I was 
so much moved by the sight that I started 
work at once. One hundred and fifty are al- 
ready employed, and another hundred will be 
employed next week. Old, weak women and 
little children come to me for food. I shall 
give them help from the little portion set 
apart by the Mukti girls for helping the poor, 
starving people. This will develop kindness 
in their hearts, and they will learn to sym- 
pathize with helpless people. 

‘Our Sharada Sadan is closed since July 
26, and I am feeling very lonely as I write 
in this empty school building. The plague 
is increasing fearfully in Poona. Yesterday 
the death returns were 212. Bombay, at its 
worst, never had so high a death-rate in pro- 
portion to its immensely large population. 
I went out this morning to buy building ma- 
terials for Mukti. Nearly all the shops were 
closed. People were fleeing in all direc- 
tions. Death seems to have left its stamp 
all over the city, and the sound of weeping 
and wailing is heard in every quarter. All 
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the Sadan girls are at Mukti, and I have 
proclaimed a quarantine to the people who 
come from Poona and other plague-stricken 
places. ’’ 

This graphic and pathetic account of the 
situation at Poona and Khedgaum must touch 
the hearts and open the purses of all inter- 
ested in Ramabai and her blessed work. No 
official word can add to its pathos and force; 
but it may be well to answer here two ques- 
tions that might be asked by those who had 
not the privilege of hearing her story, as she 
told it last year, and who would gladly as- 
sist her if satisfied on certain points. 

‘*How much is required for the support of 
the two schools???’ Ramabai has always 
stated that $14,000 annually would be neces- 
sary for Mukti, with its nearly four hundred 
inmates, after the buildings were erected and 
industries started, and $6,o00 annually for 
Sharada Sadan, with pupils numbering from 
fifty to seventy-five. The buildings at Khed- 
gaum are not yet completed. The water 
famine and plague are at present increasing 
the expenses of both schools, and Ramabai 
avoids debt as she does the plague. When 
funds give out, the work stops. 

“*Ts Ramabai economical in her expendi- 
tures?’’ She has recently sent to the execu- 
tive committee an account of receipts and ex- 
penditures from July, 1898, to July, 1899, 
duly audited by Rev. D. O. Fox of Poona, 
personally known to the chairman as a man 
of undoubted integrity and good judgment. 
He testifies strongly to the wise management 
the generous yet economical provision in 
both homes. Other testimonies will be given 
with Ramabai’s report for September. 


JupirH W. ANDREWS, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
36 Rutland Square, Boston. 


The South End Industrial Sehool. 


There is but one educational charitable in- 
stitution in this country founded, incorpo- 
rated, managed, and supported by Unitarians. 
This is the South End Industrial School at 
45 Bartlett Street, Roxbury. It was the con- 
ception of a wise and devoted Unitarian 
woman. Its inception was at the Church of 
the Disciples, seventeen years ago, under the 
auspices of the Women’s Auxilary Confer- 
ence. It was founded for the benefit of the 
poor children at the South End, irrespective 
of church, nationality, or color. Two Uni- 
tarian churches were then pledged to the sup- 
port of two departments. To-day six 
churches support seven departments, and two 
individuals support each a department. 
Other churches and individuals have contrib- 
uted liberally. But the losses by the death of 
some of its most liberal patrons have been 
many and great,—Messrs. Kidder, Warren, 
Bradlee, Osgood, and Carpenter, Madams 
Hall, Hemenway, Clarke, Guild, Randall, 
Hovey, and others. In consideration of 
these heavy losses and of the burden that 
falls on a few, in consideration of the incal- 
culable good that has been accomplished and 
of the possibilities of greater good with in- 
creased means, the board of managers feel 
justified in appealing to Unitarians for inter- 
est and aid. 
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If the school could be placed on a firm 
financial basis, with an assured income for 
current expenses, the annual fair and enter- 
tainments for its support would become 
things of the past, and the work could be 
most judiciously enlarged. 

Are any sceptical in regard to the needs or 
the wisdom of this appeal? Visit the school 
at 45 Bartlett Street some Saturday morning, 
watch the happy, eager faces, the busy fingers 
of the pupils, examine the thoroughness of 
the work, listen to the stories of gratifying 
success, and all doubts will disappear. 

The following is the list of officers: presi- 
dent, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Hooper, Miss Lilian F. 
Clarke, Miss M. S. Devereux, Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield, Mrs. Martha A. Williams, Miss 
Fanny Hall, Mrs. Mary L. Clarke, Mrs. 
Abbie C. Jackson, Mr. John Sweetser; treas- 
urer, William H. Varney, 33 Lincoln Streets 
clerk, Miss Jennie G. Moseley, 132 Com- 
monwealth Avenue; Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, 
Mrs. Frances A. Waters, Mrs. Matilda R. 
Wilmarth, Mrs. F. Josephine Sands, George 
H. Tinkham, Mrs. Ellen W. Ireson, Mrs. 
Maria J. Carpenter, Miss Rose Lamb, Miss 
Lillian Clapp, Mrs. W. H. Daniels, Mrs. 
Maria E. Pollock, Mrs. Gertrude F. Hooper, 
Miss Jennie Lee Gilbert, Mrs. Charlotte E. 
Cooper, Miss Ada Hersey. 


Literature. 


THE LETTERS OF Capt. ALFRED DREYFUS 
TO HIS Wire. New York:*° Harper & 
Brothers. $1.—The reader approaches this 
little volume with something of the reluctance 
and distaste with which he opened the re- 
cently published Browning letters. But by 
the time he has read Mr. Littlefield’s brief 
but vivid presentation of the whole cause 
cél2bre which has brought these letters forth, 
when he understands that their publication is 
one of the few attempts made by an indomi- 
table woman to prove the innocence of her 
husband in the face of powerful evidence to 
the contrary, the letters assume a new inter- 
est. They are documents in evidence too 
weighty to be neglected. For it is the human 
side of the famous tragedy that we see here. 
We are brought, even against our wills, to 
recognize and to sympathize with the heart 
interests it contains. Here the Dreyfus case 
is no longer a matter of dossiers or bordereaux. 
Mercier, Esterhazy, Henry, and the rest are 
not mentioned. We see only a wronged man, 
suffering untold torture of mind and body, 
and affirming his innocence with every breath. 
There is much in these letters that is un- 
pleasing. The workings of the Celtic mind 
in misfortune are very different from Anglo- 
Saxon stoicism. But they are interesting to 
the psychologist for the mental processes they 
reveal,—-to the man of the world because of 
their connection with the disgrace of a great 
nation, and to the lover of his kind because 
they are from a husband and a father sepa- 
rated from those he loves. No wonder their 
publication attracted so much attention in 
France ! 


A LocaL HABITATION. By Walter Leon 
Sawyer. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, 


Miss Louise Howe; vice-presidents, ~ 
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DRAWN FROM THE PORTRAIT OF CROMWELL BY SAMUEL COOPER, 
IN SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


CAN you tell, offhand, in just what century Cromwell was born? Can you even tell how 


he died? 


Reading history is delightful when it can be taken as a 
tecreation. The Century Magazine has printed some of the 
greatest histories of our time; and in 1900 it will follow them 
with a superbly illustrated life of Oliver Cromwell, written by 
the Right Hon. John Morley, MLP., than whom there is no one 
more competent to treat Cromwell in the spirit of the end of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Morley is the authorized biographer 
of Gladstone, and his work as a historian is well known. 

The illustrations of the history will be remarkable. Besides 
original drawings by well-known artists, there will be valuable 
unpublished portraits, permission to reproduce which has been 
given by Her Majesty the Queen, and by the owners of some 
of the most famous collections in Europe. 

Why not make this your serious reading for 1900, remem- 
bering, too, that it is only one of scores of good things in The 
Century ? 

Begin your subscription with November. 


The November Century 


in which the Cromwell history opens, is one of. the most 
beautiful numbers of a magazine ever issued, printed in 
colors, the cover designed by Ernest Haskell. 


It contains the first instalment of ‘‘ The Biography 
of a Grizzly,” the most important work of Ernest 
Seton-Thompson, the author of ** Wild Animals [ have 
known,” strikingly illustrated by the author. 


“The Autobiography of a Quack,” the serial 
story by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, begins in this issue, 
a curious psychological study, full of humor and entertain- 
ment. 


Mark Twain furnishes a chapter from the autobiog- 
raphy which it was said recently he was working on and 
would hold back for a hundred years. 

Captain Joshua Slocum’s “Sailing Alone 
around the World” is one of the hits of the magazine 

ear. In the November Century Captain Slocum describes 
tie call at Juan Fernandez and his visit with the family of 
Robert Louis Stevenson at Samoa. 

Governor Theodore Roosevelt contributes an ar- 
ticle on ‘“‘ Military Preparedness and Unpreparedness,”’ 
and President Eliot of Harvard writes of “‘ The For- 
gotten Millions.” There are three unusually strong stories 
(all of them illustrated), and a most entertaining article, 
illustrated, on ‘* Wagner from behind the Scenes,”’ 
describing “‘ scenery that acts.”’ 

Buy it on any news-stand (price 35 cents), or begin a 
year’s subscription with this November number, remitting 
$4.00 to the publishers, THE CENTURY CO., 

Union Square, New York. 
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tation of her theme a trained judgment, cul- 
tivated taste, wide experience, and a grace- 
ful, attractive style. These chapters, on 
‘*The Evangelists,’’ ‘‘The Apostles,’’ ‘‘The 
Fathers of the Church,’’ ‘‘Patron Saints,’’ 
“‘The Great Virgins,’’ and other saints im- 
portant in art, abound in interesting descrip- 
tion and information, exactly such as will be 
most helpful to one seeking to understand 
better the characteristic of the saints which 
the world’s great painters have sought again 
and again to repesent worthily, and the sym- 
bolism which is connected with them. The 
pictures chosen for illustration, of which 
there are thirty-three, are for the most part 
such as have not become familiar through re- 
production. The book is beautifully printed 
and bound. The white-and-gold covers are 
set off by a panel of blue, which serves as 
the background for a saintly figure drawn in 
conventional lines. 


$1.25.—Mr. Sawyer’s novel is a study within 
a study. It describes commonplace, daily 
life in a South End boarding-house’in Bos- 
ton, and analyzes, also, the effect which this 
very study has on a young man who enters it 
from the outside, without the insight to pen- 
etrate the real meaning in the lives around 
him or the character to resist selfish tempta- 
tions. He gets the experience he wanted, 
makes love to a shop-girl, and goes in and 
out among ‘‘the proletarian vulgar,’’ as the 
book puts it, until he secures material 
enough for his novel. Perhaps the philos- 
opher of the story sums him up most conclu- 
sively, when he says emphatically, ‘‘God 
hates a wabbler, and so do I.’’ The book 
has that lack which one feels in every case 
when the central figure suffers slow and hope- 
less deterioration. It needs buoyancy, the 
upward lift. It would be more to the pur- 
pose if the author had written the novel 
which old Jenks, in the story, says ought to 
be written; namely, one that should ‘‘study 
the hearts and lives of these same South 
Enders, and then display them to the shame 
of more fortunate folk,’’ showing ‘‘how the 
worst tenement in the meanest street may 
shelter people who are thoughtful and gener- 
ous and kind.’’ ‘‘Such a novelist might not 
teach the world to believe in God, but he’d 
make it possible for the most determined pes- 
simist to believe in man.’’ Nevertheless, 
Mr. Sawyer has done well what he set out to 
do; and his work is original in conception 
and treatment. 


MYTH AND ROMANCE. Being a Book of 
Verse. By Madison Cawein. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Mr. 
Cawein is a very real poet, and his appeal is 
to those who love poetry for its own sweet 
sake. Even here he is somewhat ‘‘over- 
languaged,’’ but his stream of song has run 
itself clear of that sensuous froth which dis- 
figured its earlier course. He has equal 
delicacy of feeling for the present beauty of 
nature and that of the old classic myths, 
which he winds about with novel circum- 
stance. Such a poem as ‘‘The Puritan’s 
Christmas’’ makes us wish that one who can 
be so simple and almost severe might oftener 
do things of its kind. There is something 
just a little cloying in the sweetness of the 
average strain. Wide is the range of that 
art which includes on the one hand the flut- 
ings of these pastoral reeds and on the other 
the brass-band music of Kipling; but there 
is room for these and all the intermediate 
kinds, and those who think that Kipling’s is 
the only way make an egregious mistake. 


Square Pxcs. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—It is a matter for congratulation that 
Mrs. Whitney is still sending out novels that 
embody her gospel of simple, active, intelli- 
gent living and personal responsibility. To 
read her new book is to go back a generation 
or more, and to recall the days when /uzth 
Gartney and Leslie Goldthwaite came to show 
girls by example that good times and the 
merriest fun-making are not incompatible 
with tender seriousness of thought and unaf- 
fected religious feeling. Estabel, a square 
peg that would not fit into the round hole of 
conventional artificiality and insincerity, be- 
longs to the same family as Faith and Leslie; 
while the spinster aunt is another old and 
welcome acquaintance. Mrs. Whitney’s style 
is like that of no one else,—sometimes 
shrewdly matter-of-fact, often mystical, or 
even strained; but one grows sympathetically 
indulgent to the mannerisms of a writer who 
has written so much and, on the whole, so 
well as Mrs. Whitney, and who has cer- 
tainly given not only much innocent pleas- 
ure, but also genuine impulses toward the 
higher life, to an uncounted number of girls. 
As a story, the book sadly needs a hero 
worthy of the lovable heroine; and it would 
probably have gained by compression, espe- 
cially in the later chapters. It is drawn out 
to more than five hundred pages. 


THE SIXTH SENSE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—The strongest 
element in the story which gives its name to 
the title of this collection is its revelation 
of the heart of a shy, unattractive woman, 
longing passionately to attract and hold 
friends in the best sense, but seeming to all 
merely cold and reserved. There are such 
girls; and they grow into such women, if 
some genuine experience of life does not stir 
them into self-forgetfulness, or, as this story 
would put it, does not awaken the sixth 
sense. For the rest, it is a story of the 
Civil War, dramatic in its closing scene, 
and built on an original plot. Some of the 
other stories of the volume are quite as good 
as the first, if not better. The humor of 


SAINTS IN ART. By Clara Erskine Clem- 
ent. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.—By her 
new volume, Mrs. Waters has made a valu- 
able addition to ‘*The Art-lovers’ Series. ’’ 
She has written much and well on art subjects 
for many years; and she brings to the presen- 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO/’S 


New Books 


CONTEMPORARIES. 


By THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, author 
of “Cheerful Yesterdays,” etc. 12mo, $2.00. 
The subjects treated in this delightful volume 

are: Emerson, Alcott, Theodore Parker, Whit- 

tier, Whitman, Lanier, “H. H.,” John Holmes, 

Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Dr. S. G. Howe, 

etc. 


DIONYSOS AND IMMOR- 
TALITY. 

The Greek Faith in Immortality as affected by 
the Rise of Individualism. A small book of 
great value, by BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 
President of the University of California, 
16mo, $1.00. 


BETTY SERS CHRIST- 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. With decorative 
cover and illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 
This book will charm all readers, especially 

those who have read “Betty Leicester. 


MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIA- 
TION, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Bret HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 
Another group of Mr. Harte’s inimitable Cal- 
ifornia stories. 


CABINET LOWELL. 


Printed from type much larger than that of the 
previous Cabinet Edition, with Indexes to 
Titles and First Lines, and a fine Portrait 
framed in an engraved border. Bound in a 
new and tasteful style, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


BISHOP LATIMER, 


A new volume in the series of English Religious 
Leaders, by Rev. A. J. CARLYLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
is the only publication of 
its kind —the only one con- 


The Humboldt taining popular scientific 
Library of Science i "sonteins ony 


It contains only 

works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in the 
world of science, In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, 
TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought 
in our time. Catalogues free. Send fifteen cents 
for asample volume. 

THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 


64 Fifth Avenue, me = CER = New York, 


THE ROXBURY MAGAZINE 


contains articles by well-known writers—Dr. E. E. Hare, 
Dr. Lyman Aszort, and others—on the history, tradi- 
tions, and landmarks of 


Ye Olden Towne of Rocksbury 


90 Illustrations. One number only. 


Published by Ati Souts’ BRANCH ALLIANCE, 29 We- 
nonah Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


The Religion of Evolution. Twelve 
Lectures. By M.J.Savace. Cloth, $1.50. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Protap CHUNDER MozoomMDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. , 


: 
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**Uncle Elijah’s Corner Cupboard’’ and of 
**A Will and a Way’’ are well suited to the 
short-story form, and nearly every one of the 
others has some special grace to recom- 


_ mend it. 
THE Gam. By Capt. Charles Henry Rob- 
bins. New Bedford: H. S. Hutchinson & 


Co. $1.50.—This group of whaling stories 
is well worth reading, alive as it is with the 
breath of actual experience, in which respect 
some of the stories recall those by Frank T. 
Bullen. When whale-ships meet, they are 
friendlier, we are told, than merchant-ships 
or steam craft. They sometimes heave to, 
after a day’s cruising; and the captain’s 
watch of one ship entertains the watch of 
another. Such an occasion is called ‘‘a 
gam,’’—distinctly a whaleman’s pastime, — 
when hair-lifting adventures are spun, and 
song, cards, and smoke accompany the story- 
telling. Among the best stories is that 
which tel]s how the captain shot an albatross, 
rebuking the lordly impudence of one who 
would ‘‘thrust Samuel Taylor Coleridge into 
the face of a master of a New Bedford 
whaler.’? The introduction to the book is 
written by Edward Everett Hale. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CounTRY. By Bertram 
C. A. Windle. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
75 cents.—Visitors to Warwickshire, whether 
past or prospective, may well be grateful to 
Mr. Windle for preparing this charming study 
of its important places, and to the publishers 
for putting the book in such convenient and 
portable shape. It is intended to call atten- 
tion -to all places associated with Shakes- 
peare, even by tradition; and not only Strat- 
ford, but Warwick, Kenilworth, Coventry, 
and Edgehill, as well as the small villages in 
the neighborhood of Stratford, together with 
others in the same district, but further re- 
moved, are carefully described and their his- 
tory noted. It is illustrated by Edmund H. 
New with a map and fourteen drawings, most 
of which were made from photographs. 


Miscellaneous, 


Mr. Elbert Hubbard continues his former 
successful Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Authors and Statesmen. In the new series, 
published monthly, the reader is led to the 
places associated with great painters. Each 
number contains a portrait of the subject 
treated, besides telling, in sketchy, facile 
prose, the prominent events of his career. 
While in no way remarkable, these brief 
notices contain much that is worthy of 
notice. 


William T. Harris is the editor of the 
‘*Home Reading Books,’’ published by D. 
Appleton & Co. ; and that is a guarantee that 
they are all worth reading by the children for 
whom they are intended, and that they are 
valuable additions to a child’s library. In 
the third, or history, division, appears now 


Our Navy in Time of War, written by Frank- 


lin Matthews, which tells the inspiring story 
of deeds done by the United States navy in 
the period from 1861 to 1898, and shows how 
the types of vessels and guns now in general 
use throughout the world were begun and de- 
veloped, in part, during the Civil War. 
Supplementary reading has come into general 
use in our schools, and adds much to the 
value of school training. 


The Christian Register 
Books Received. 


From the Living Age Company, Boston. 
eae Volume of Littell’s Living Age, July-September, 
I 
rom Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
Two American Boys in Hawaii. By G. Waldo Brown. 


$1.50. 
The Minute Boys of Bunker Hill. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. $1.25. \ 
Harum-scarum Joe. 


By Louis Meynelle. 50 cents. 


Captain Tom, the Privateersman. By James Otis. $1.25. 
Off Santiago with Sampson. By James Otis. 75 cents. 

hen Dewey came to Manila. By James Otis. 75 cents. 
Chatterbox for 1899. $1.25. 
Little Tong’s Mission. By Ethelred B. Barry. 50 cents. 
On Fighting Decks in 1812, By F. H. Costello. $r.s0. 
Peggy. By Laura E. Richards. $1.25. 

From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 

The Marble Faun, Roman Edition. 2vols. $3.00. 
Religio Pectoris. By Helen Bigelow Merriman. §1.so. 
Loveliness. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. $1.00. 
The End ofan Era. By John S. Wise. $2.00. 


The Martyr’s Idyl. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 
FromJames H. West Company, Boston. 
Leo Dayne. By Margaret Augusta Kellogg. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Burns. Representative Poems, with Carlyle’s Essay. 
Edited by Charles Lane Hanson. 


$r.00, 
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From WL. Greene & Co., Boston. 
Closet and Altar. Meditations and Prayers. $1.00. 
Z From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
History of the United States. Vol. IV. By James Ford 


hodes. $2.50. 
Hawaiian America. By Caspar Whitney. $2.50. 
By Franklin Matthews. oes. 


The New-born Cuba. 
The Tragedy of Dreyfus, By G. W. Steevens. | $1.25. 
The Enchanted Typewriter. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
1,25. 
Mackinac and Lake Stories. By Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood. $1,50. 
By Molly Elliot Seawell. Peete 


Gavin Hamilton, 
The Sowers. New Illustrated Edition. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. $1.50, 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New Vork. 
Bogie llegtons of an Old Musician. By Thomas Ryan. 
2.50. 
Among the Farmyard People. By Clara Dillingham 
Pierson. $1.25. 
Reflected Lights. By Christina Rossetti. Selected and 
arranged by W.M.L. Jay. $1.25. 
Year Book of Colonial Times. By Rev. Frederick S. 
Sill, D.D. $r.2s. 
The Life Savers. By James Otis. $1.50. 
Osceola, Chief of the Seminoles. By Col. H. R. Gordon.* 

1.50. 
Zodiac Stories. By Blanche M. Channing. §1.so. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The Insect World. Compiled and edited by Clarence 
Moores Weed. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Have Just Ready a New Book 
By the Rev. GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, Ph.D., D.D. 


Sowa Professor of New 
Interpretation, Chicago 


Testament Literature and 
Theological Seminary. 


“ Peculiarly suited to the needs of students.’—Tur CHauTauQuan. 


Prof. Lloyd says of 
Dr. Gilbert’s Life of 
Jesus :— 

“Tt ought to be at the 
elbow of every pastor and 


THE REVELATION 
OF JESUS. - 


The companion vol- 
umes on the Teaching 
and on the Life of Jesus 
will be indispensable zo 
every one who uses the 


‘ . A ST : 

in the hand of every sermons cE Heel galy rtd International Sunday - 
Sunday - school teacher school Lessons for the 
and Bible worker.” Cloth. 1zmo. $1.25 wet. coming year. 


The point of view of Jesus, the proportion which different subjects have in his teachings 
his mode of treating them, as far as these can be determined from historical study of the 


sources,— the Gospels,— are set forth in the 
“clear, compact, and critical.” 


characteristic style described by the Owélook as 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF Cloth THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF 
JESUS te PAUL 
i ; $1.25 net, 5 
“Clear-cut, scholarly, and lucid. Each. “Lxceedingly useful.” 


—THE ADVANCE, 


“Acuteness, candor, and conspicuous fidelity 
to its purpose are the notable characteristics 
of this volume. It is thoroughly modern in 
spirit and manner, .. . with a clearness, com- 
pleteness, and judicial calmness which ail schol- 
ars must admire. Any ordinarily intelligent 
layman will like it,and tt will be a useful book 
in the Sunday-school library..—THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST. 


“Most helpful and satisfactory.”—Prof. JAMES 
Orr, D.D. 


“The book is in- 
structive, entertaining, 
and spiritually uplift- 
ing.’—-NEW YORK 
HoME JOURNAL. 


JESS 
By JENKIN 


“ These introductions to the love of beauty in 
nature and the art of observing men are enlivened 
—made living, that is—with pleasing bits of 
anecdote and illuminated with bits of felicitous 
quotation.” — TRIBUNE, Chicago. 


—THE INTERIOR, 


“A lucid and forcible volume.... Its special 
value lies in two things: the distinctness with 
which it follows and explains the apostle’s story 
and the candid, discriminating manner in which 
doubtful matters are discussed... . The book 
is exceedingly interesting and of much more 
than common value.” —THE CONGREGATIONAL- 
IST. 

“Simple, direct, and concise.” —THE CHURCH- 
MAN. 


BITS OF 
WAYSIDE GOSPEL. 


LLOYD JONES, Editor of Unity, etc. 


Cloth, $1.50: 


“ Altogether genuine, wholesome, serious, and 
cheery. It furnishes delightful instances illus- 
trative of how one may make a summer outing 
restful, recreative, educative, and stimulating.’— 
EVENING Post, Chicago. 


“A splendidly inspiring and spiritually refreshing book.” —The Boston Bupcer. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, = - 


New York: 


$222 
Che Dome. 


Six Times Nine. 


I studied my tables over and over, 
And backward and forward, too; 

But I couldn’t remember six times nine, 
And I didn’t know what to do, 

Till my sister told me to play with my doll, 
And not to bother my head. 

“Tf you'll call her ‘ Fifty-four’ for a while, 
You’ll learn it by heart,” she said. 


So I took my favorite Mary Ann, 
Though I thought it a dreadful shame 

To give such a perfectly lovely child 
Such a perfectly horrid name; 

And I called her dear little “ Fifty-four” 
A hundred times, till I knew 

The answer of six times nine as well 
As the answer of two times two. 


At first I thought that wasn’t quite fair, 
For there was no doll in the books; 
But ’twas better far than the teacher’s stare 
And the children’s funny looks. 
So after a while I thought it all out, 
And believed it was right without shadow of doubt. 


Next day Elizabeth Wigglesworth, 
Who always acts so proud, 
Said, ‘‘Six times nine is fifty-two,” 
And I nearly laughed aloud. 
But I wish I hadn’t, for teacher said, 
“Now, Dorothy, tell if you can.” 
I thought of my doll, and—sakes alive! 
I answered, ‘‘Mary Ann!” 
—E xchange. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Rainy-day Story. 


BY HENRIETTA R..ELIOT. 


One day, soon after Roy Millard’s papa 
moved from town to a farm, it began raining 
early in the morning, and rained hard all day 
long. Roy and his little sister, Susy, had 
,enjoyed so much playing outdoors that the 
thought of spending the whole day shut up in 
the house seemed very dull. They soon grew 
tired of the few books and toys that they had 
brought with them into the country; and, 
when there seemed nothing left to do, they 
stood by the window, watching the water 
pouring down the panes, and trying to see 
through them to the wet fields and trees be- 
yond. Suddenly Roy said: ‘‘T’ll tell you, 
Susy, what we’ll do! We'll have a store! 
Come, I’ll show you how we’ll fix it!’’ 
And he ran to the woodshed. 

Susy was only four years old, and she 
didn’t know much about stores; but she 
knew Roy’s plays were always nice, so she 
trotted after him. 

There were some ends of boards in the 
woodshed, and Roy picked out one about five 
feet long; and he and Susy each took an end, 
and carried it back into the sitting-room, 
where Roy rested one end of it on the win- 
dow-seat and the other end on a chair, and 
told Susy that was for a counter. Then he 
put three chairs together back of it for a 
shelf, and then he began getting things to- 
gether to sell. He scalloped long strips of 
newspaper margin, for edging, like what 
Susy had on her best aprons; and his mamma 
let him have her button-box, full of but- 
tons, and all her spools, and his own and 
Susy’s best shoes, and the spoons from the 
spoon-holder, and the very books and toys 
they had thought they didn’t want to play 
with any more, and a tin cup and nutmeg- 
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grater from the kitchen, and some scissors, 
and the hammer. I tell you it was a fine 
store! 

‘‘Now, Susy,’’ said Roy, 
store-man; and you must buy things. 
forgot: you haven’t any money! 
make some.’’ 

Roy thought a minute what to have for 
money, and then he asked for the envelopes 
off some letters on his papa’s table. There 
were yellow ones and white ones. And, 
when his mamma gave them to him, he took 
a pencil and drew circles on them with big 
and little spools; and then he cut the circles 
out, and called the yellow one gold money 
and the white ones silver money. 

“*Now, Susy, ’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll stand behind 
the counter; and you must put your hat on 
and come to the store, and ask me if I have 
things. You can ask for anything you know; 
and, if I don’t have the things you ask for, 
I’ll just tell you I haven’t them,—the way 
the real store-man does. But mostly you 
must ask for the things I’ve got.’’ 

So little Susy kept coming and coming, 
and buying and buying; and once in a while 
Mrs. Millard would borrow some money from 
Susy and buy something, too. And, what 
was nicest of all, when Mr. Millard needed 
his hammer and came in for it, and found 
Roy had it in his store, Ze borrowed some 
money, too, and bought it, just as if it was 
in a real store. He even told Roy, when he 
charged ten dollars for it, that that was too 
much, and he couldn’t buy it unless he would 
drop a quarter, which pleased Roy very 
much, because he had heard the farmers say 


“T’ll be the 
Oh, I 
I must 


just that to the store-keeper in the village, | 


when he had been there with his papa. 

At last the money was almost gone, and 
the store was empty. Then Roy put all the 
things back, and let Susy take her turn sell- 
ing them; and, altogether, it was such a 
happy play that, when Roy and Susy went to 
bed that night, they almost hoped it would 
rain the next day, so that they could play 
store again! 


- Peter. 


Dorothy lived with her grandparents on a 
little farm among the mountains. She loved 
animals, and was never without a pet of 
some kind. 

One day, as Dorothy’s grandfather was 


taking the cow to pasture, he noticed three i 


little creatures playing near a large rock. He 
thought they were young foxes, and he 
started to catch one; but, before he could 
reach the place, two of the little fellows had 
tumbled into their hole. The other was 
about half in, when Dorothy’s grandfather 
grabbed him. 

It was not a fox, but a baby woodchuck, — 
a queer, fuzzy little ball of fur, with beady 
black eyes, stumpy tail, and big yellow teeth. 

The baby woodchuck bit and scratched, and 
struggled to get away. But, at last, he was 
tied in a handkerchief; and then he was car- 
ried to Dorothy. 

Dorothy was delighted with this new and 
strange pet; and, though her grandfather said 
woodchucks rarely became tame, she was sure 
this one would. She named him Peter, and 
then took down her old squirrel-cage and 
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lined it with soft hay, and placed him in it, 
with some fresh-cut clover and a little dish 
of water. 

For a few days Peter was very wild. He 
insisted on spilling his water, and he would 
snap and bite whenever his little mistress re- 
placed it. But, by and by, he saw that Dor- 
othy did not mean to hurt him. Then he 
gave up biting. In two weeks he would 
drink from his dish without upsetting it, 
and would nibble clover from Dorothy’s hand 
and let her scratch his funny little head. 

In a month Peter had grown to twice his 
former size, and had become so tame that he 
would let Dorothy take him in her arms and 
carry him about. 

One day little Dorothy forgot to fasten the 
cage-door, and Peter walked out. But he 
did not go far, and went back to his cage of 
his own accord. The door was never fastened 
again, and all day long Peter would play 
about the veranda or nibble grass in front of 
the house. He always returned to his wire 
house for the night. By this time he had 
learned to answer to his name. He would 
run to Dorothy whenever she called him. 

One day Dorothy’s grandmother was bak- 
ing cookies, and she gave one to Peter. It 
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was funny to see the little woodchuck taste 
it, then taste again, as if he were not quite 
able to make up his mind whether he liked it 
ornot. Finally, he decided that he did like 
it; and he ate it all. From this time, 
cookies were his favorite food. As soon as 
Dorothy’s grandmother began to bake, he 
would run to the kitchen, and sit on his 
haunches in the doorway, and wait patiently 
until his cooky was given him. Then he 
would scamper off to one of his grassy nooks, 
and eat it at his leisure. He would hold it 
in his fore-paws, and nibble here and there 
in the very cunningest way, until it was all 
gone. 

Several times during the summer Peter 
wandered off to the woods and spent the day. 
At last, one cool October day, Peter went off 
and did not return. 

Dorothy was afraid some one had killed 
him. All winter long she mourned for Peter. 

One fine morning in April, as Dorothy was 
walking down the road with her grandfather, 
they espied a big red woodchuck sitting on a 
stump in a field. 

‘*O grandpa!’’ cried Dorothy. ‘‘See that 
woodchuck! Doesn’t he look just like my 
dear old Peter?’’ 

‘*Perhaps it is Peter,’’ said her grand- 
father. ‘‘Call him and see.’’ 

Stepping to the side of the road, Dorothy 
waved her hand, and called: ‘‘Feter, Peter! 
Come here, Peter!’’ 

And what do you think happened? Why, 
the big red woodchuck first looked at Doro- 
thy for a minute, with his head on one side, 
and then came running across the field; and 
it was her dear old Peter, safe and sound, 
coming back to her after his long winter 
sleep. 

Dorothy took the great red fellow in her 
arms, and hugged and kissed him. Peter 
seemed to share her delight. He rubbed his 
nose against her cheek, and grumbled down 
in his throat, as woodchucks do when they 
are pleased. 

Of course, Dorothy carried Peter home, 
and fed and petted him, to make up for all 
the tine he had been away. That afternoon 
Dorothy’s grandma got out her baking-tins 
and rolling-pin. And the moment Peter 
heard the sound, he started up and ran to the 
kitchen door, and took his old place again, 
to wait for his cooky. So you see that dur- 
ing his long winter sleep he had not forgot- 
ten about the cookies.—A. Hyatt Verrill, in 
Little Folks. 


Origin of the Cat. 


It is impossible to trace the origin of the 
domestic cat with certainty to any existing 
species or variety of the wild cat. Indeed, 
the time at which the cat was first domesti- 
cated and introduced to human society is 
simply a matter of conjecture. Prof. Shaler 
expresses the opinion that the domestication 
of the cat must have been much later than 
that of the dog, while other naturalists give 
reasons for believing to the contrary. Some 
people agree with Prof. Shaler, and for this 
reason, —that dogs were probably first domes- 
ticated in order to assist in hunting, and 
therefore, probably, in what is called the 
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hunting age of human society, whereas the 
cat has nowhere been generally used as a 
hunting animal. The dog is essentially gre- 
garious. He loves to hunt in packs; and, 
when introduced to a human family, he re- 
gards the family as his pack, and hunts ac- 


cordingly, so that he is easily made service- 


able by the human hunter. The cat, on the 
contrary, is unsocial: it lives alone, hunts 
alone, and feeds alone, so that it could not 
be expected to be easily trained to hunt 
either with men or for them. In fact, the 
only member of the cat family that is known 
to have been trained to hunt is the cheetah; 
though an ancient Egyptian painting, which 
may be seen in the British Museum, repre- 
sents a cat which is apparently assisting a 
hunter to catch birds. There is another rea- 
son for thinking that the cat must have been 
adopted by man after the hunting age; 
namely, the cat’s wonderful attachment to 
localities. Animals, like the wolf, with 
which the dog is most closely allied, follow 
their prey over vast tracts of country, and 
seem to be entirely destitute of local attach- 
ment. The wild cat, on the contrary, settles 
down in a particular spot, and waits for its 
prey to come. When removed from its ac- 
customed habit, it seems to lose its skill, 
and therefore would be useless to men in a 
hunting age, because in that age men seldom 
had fixed habitations, but roamed abroad 
wherever game was to be found. Of course, 
much of this is conjecture. Whether the cat 
or the dog was first adopted by men cannot 
now be certainly known, but the cat was well 
known as a domestic animal at an early 
period of human history. 


The Hen, the Kittens, and the Cat. 


One morning a cat presented a farmer at 
Brockenhurst with five kittens. The litter 
was placed in a box in a stall where a hen 
had been sitting on some sham eggs. The 
hen, having driven pussy away, gathered the 
kittens under her wing as if they were her 
own chicks, and had to be removed by force, 
and even have the door locked against her 
when it was necessary for the cat. to suckle 
her young ones. The moment the door was 
opened again, Mother Hen rushed in to the 
kittens, and the cat had to dart off in hottest 
haste. If one of the kitlings fell out of the 
box, the hen was after it in an instant. In 
every respect—excepting the important one 
of feeding them—the hen showed herself a 
model foster-mother. —Cassell’s Magazine. 


Two little boys witnessed a balloon ascen- 
sion for the first time, recently. ‘‘Oh, look, 
look there!’’ exclaimed the youngest. 
‘‘What is that?’’ ‘‘It’s a b’loon!’’ replied 
the elder. ‘‘What makes it go up so fast?’’ 
‘*Gas.’? ‘What is gas?’’ ‘‘Why, gas is— 
is—is melted wind!’’ 
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: Good News. 


The Land of Promise. 


Although the faiths to which we fearful clung 
Fall from us or no more have might to save; 
Although the past, recalling gifts it gave, 
O’er lost delights a doleful knell have rung; 
Although the present, forth from ashes sprung, 
Postpone from day to day what most we crave, 
And, promising, beguile us to the grave,— 
Yet toward the future we are always young ! 
It smiles upon us in last lingering hours, 
If with less radiance, with a light as fair 
As tender, pure, as in our childish years: 
It is the fairy realm of springing flowers, 
Of songs and ever-springing fountains, where 
No heart-aches come, no vain regrets, no tears! 
— Florence Earle Coates. 


Manners. 


At the inauguration of Miss Hazard, Pres- 
ident Eliot, in a most courteous address to 
Miss Hazard, congratulated her on the posi- 
tion she is to occupy as president of Wellesley 
College. With his own clear-sighted wis- 
dom, and in that prophetic habit in which 
perhaps he most distinguishes himself, he 
said, in substance, that the presidents of the 
women’s colleges have white paper to write 
upon: they are not tied up in the tangles of 
medieval traditions. And, among other 
hopes with which he illustrated this remark, 
he said that he thought they might be able to 
inculcate manners with more success than the 
old colleges had done. 

The remark has challenged some indignant 
comment among teachers, and I am told that 
it has called out some protests which I have 
not seen. 

It seems to me that this must be from a 
misapprehension of what he meant by man- 
ners, or, perhaps, from that narrow’ view 
which should confine ‘‘manners’’ in the 
little realm of the etiquettes or decorums of 
ordinary social life. In truth, however, the 
evils and dangers which Dr. Eliot had in 
mind are much deeper than those which are 
discussed in a handbook of etiquette. They 
are not to be ranked among the infelicities 
which can be corrected by three lines in a 
ladies’ newspaper addressed to Pollie or 
Maggie, who write for information. 

For instance, I happen to know a gentle- 
man who has taken pleasure for many years 
past in sending through the women’s colleges 
young women selected from the public schools 
by their teachers as being specially fit for the 
‘*Higher Education.’’ My friend has paid 
the whole expenses of these young women 
through their college courses, at acharge of 
I do not know how many thousands  of.dol- 
lars. This year a dozen of them, more or 
less, graduated at different colleges. Of that 
number one wrote to him to thank him for 
his generosity, and to invite him to her 
Commencement. All the others took their 
diplomas without one word to him or any 
expression in any form of gratitude. 

Again, a distinguished leader of this com- 
munity, who died a few years since, cau- 
tioned me with the caution which his father 
had given him when he came to manhood, 
The father said: ‘‘I think you will like to 
help young men in their education. Take 
care never to accept from them any written 
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obligation. Here are two or three thick files 
of such obligations which I have taken. and 
which the writers have forgotten. It always 
makes me cynical to look at them.’’ 

Once more, the treasurer of a large educa- 
tional fund, who had for many years sent 
annually a dozen or twenty checks to students 
who received benefits of that fund, told me 
that in ten years’ time he had never once 
had a receipt in acknowledgment of his pay- 
ment. In the annual audit of his accounts, 
he always had to present the checks which 
these young men had been obliged to indorse. 

I put in print these three disagreeable 
anecdotes because I think they illustrate a re- 
mark which I heard made by the late Mr. 
Memminger of Jefferson Davis’s cabinet. 
It was at a club in Charleston, S.C., in 
1848, that Mr. Memminger uttered a remark- 
able protest against public education. He 
said, virtually, that it cut the tap-root of 
gratitude. He said that, if the children re- 
ceived this priceless gift from the State, it 
would wean them from the love of their 
fathers and mothers. He said that public 
education was destructive to the tenderness of 
home. What was pathetic in this was that it 
was said that he himself had been brought up 
in an orphan asylum, and knew nothing of 
that tenderness for whose defence he was con- 
tending. 

May it not be fairly asked if some of our 
children do not grow up with an impudent 
self-conceit, nursed and bred by our declama- 
tions about public education? Fools, speak- 
ing to them on anniversaries, tell them that 
they are the most important beings in the 
world. They know that the State taxes itself 
for their training, as it does not for armies 
and navies. And the danger is that these 
little gentlemen and ladies shall come to 
think that they belong at the head of the 
board, and that these unfortunates who teach 
them, who feed them, who clothe them, are 
a sort of Helots, quite unworthy of any re- 
spect beyond what a supercilious patronage 
may express. 

The whole discussion of manners, if it is 
to be of any use, will bring us back to the 
central truth,—that these colleges and these 
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schools exist for education, and not simply 
for the petty details of instruction. To 
make of them mere information bureaus is to 
degrade them. We have no use for them un- 
less they can make men out of boys and 
women out of girls. This means character. 
It means that, first of all, boys and girls, 
young men and young women, shall know 
who they are, why they are, and what they 
are to live for. They are to know that they 
are in a world where each lives for all and 
all for each. 

If they can grow to this knowledge under 
the contagion of: the teachers to whom such 
training is intrusted or by the dignified and 
noble spirit of the body of the young people 
among whom they live, good manners are se- 
cured. It may be, though it will probably 
not be, that a girl may direct a letter upside 
down; but the letter will say the right thing. 
It may be that she will use the wrong fork at 
the dinner table, but she will be sure to 
thank God for the dinner. 

Epwarp E. HAtE. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


DIRECTORS’ ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1899. 


A great change is coming over our Amer- 
ican churches. The same may be said of the 
altered and altering conditions in English 
ecclesiastical life. A visitor to the old 
home country finds a» new spirit abroad, 
which invites new issues,—yes, which creates 
them. The recent sessions of the Interna- 
tional Congregational Council disclosed the 
progress of the Age Spirit. Attempts were 
made to raise artificial barriers and to perpet- 
uate false doctrines as tests of fellowship; 
but beneath these weak currents flowed the 
full, strong stream, which even great sects 
cannot stem and stop. It is the Age Stream, 
the eternal Purpose, against which human de- 
vices may not hope successfully to battle. 

Yet we are only at the beginning when we 
state this cheering outlook. Beyond the fact 
lies the beckoning prophecy of still more 
light, still larger privileges. Beyond the 
present stretches a possible future of relig- 
ious expansion. How is it to come? Shall 
we wait for it? Are we concerned in the 
solution? Ask history how the human race 
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has won its victories of religious liberty and 
‘truth, By martyrdoms, by sacrifices, by en- 
thusiasm, by faith. Little by little the up- 
ward pathway has been gained. Go, listen 
to the voices that seem to speak from crum- 
bling abbeys and venerable cathedrals. They 
tell the story of devotion, loyalty, and su- 
preme efforts for God and man. 

Not different is our essential relation to 
religious growth and Christian evolution. If 
we deeply feel the need of a larger, nobler 
faith in the world,—a faith as loving as it is 
‘controlling, as inclusive as it is intense, as 
high heavenly as it is deep humanly,—we 
mast throw ourselves mightily into the cause. 
And what part of the working forces in Uni- 
tarianism holds out more rewards for our 
efforts than the Sunday-school? The exhor- 
tation of the pulpit may die away and be for- 
gotten, but the personal word and influence of 
the Sunday-school remain. We work with 
plastic material. Youth can be moulded. 
Here is the kingdom for the sower, where re- 
sponsive soil exists. In vain do we prose- 
cute missionary campaigns among adults, in 
vain our boasted literature and scholarship, 
in vain new churches and conferences, if with 
all we neglect the young people. We are 
sure to fail. We beat the air. Our efforts 
are futile. 

Believing this most profoundly, your di- 
rectors proffer, first of all, at this annual 
gathering, congratulations and good wishes. 
Our cause is greatest of all; our work most 
necessary, our ideals the loftiest. In this 
view the humblest teacher becomes ennobled, 
and the little part we seem to play takes on 
dignity and worth. 

We are met once more to hear the report of 

our Society’s transactions for the past year, 
and also to confer as to the welfare of our 
Sunday-school ¢ause. First, let us give a 
brief recital of what this organization has 
tried to do since we were last assembled in 
annual meeting. 

Publications.—In continuance of the plan 
inaugurated six years ago, we published dur- 
ing the current school year one-topic, three- 
-grade leaflet lessons in two courses, —first, 
**Foundation Truths in Religion”’ ; and, sec- 
ond, ‘‘Character - building.’’ These topics, 
lacking somewhat the concrete and practical 
character of many themes, were not so widely 
used as in many former cases. But quite a 
number of instances have come to our attention 
where great enthusiasm has attended the regu- 
lar consideration of these lessons. They cer- 
tainly constitute a permanent valuable part of 
our manual equipment, and will exist as re- 
liable supplies for classes who wish at any 
time to go thoroughly into the sources of be- 
lief and conduct. These leaflets are now 
gathered in bcok form, and each course pro- 
vides material for twenty lessons. In the 
hands of skilful teachers, they must be very 
helpful in laying foundation principles. 

Your directors are now carrying forward for 
the present year an enriched course on AS Te 
Life of Jesus.’’? The pictorial element in 
education has become prominent. A special 
committee selects the choicest subjects for 
pictures, which are issued for every Sunday ; 
and these, in turn, are used by the pupils for 
the making of a book which is called ‘‘A 
Pictorial Study of the Life of Jesus.”’ In 
this way not only is the imagination of the 
scholar enlisted, but he or she is made an ac- 
tive part in unfolding the lesson. In addi- 
tion to these helps, we publish every week a 
leaflet for the teacher prepared by Rev. W. 
Hanson Pulsford; and the Channing Hall 
‘Talks’? on the same subject are at the ser- 
vice of all within and about Boston. Asa 
basis of this course, the manuals hitherto 
published on ‘‘The Life of Jesus’’ in the 
three grades are provided. 

To meet all demands and preferences, we 
are also issuing every week ‘‘ Lessons on the 
Psalms,’’ by Rev. W. W. Fenn, They are 
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scholarly and interesting. While in the main 
these able 


calculated for the older scholars, 
lessons on the great ‘‘Song-book of Israel’’ 


can be made profitable for the greater part of 


any Sunday-school by wise treatment. Besides 
these new publications are the numerous text- 
books already published, which ought not to 
leave a single Sunday-school without appro- 
priate and satisfactory lessons. Ministers 
and superintendents often feel the need of 
preparing their own lessons for their own 
courses for use in study. This has been 
largely practised in our Unitarian churches, 
and quite naturally continues somewhat at 
present. But we are pleased to state that 
this habit is diminishing, owing, we think, 
to the ample provision made in recent years 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society and 
the Western Sunday School Society. 

There are now seventy-five or eighty differ- 
ent publications issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, embodying a great 
variety of Sunday-school helps. They are 
modelled on progressive lines. What is 
taught through these text-books need not be 
unlearned as the pupils grow older. While 
lacking the elaborate notes peculiar to the 
‘‘Tnternational Lessons,’’ they aim to furnish 
sufficient commentary and suggestion without 
overloading the lesson. There is danger in 
striving for too much information, as there 
is fault in giving too little. A teacher can 
be starved by meagre help, or he can become 
bewildered by over-abundance. The golden 
mean is desirable. 

We have also recently published another 
tract for free distribution, —‘‘Why study the 
Bible?’’ by Rev. J. T. Sunderland. It will 
be found valuable in setting forth the modern 
argument for a better acquaintance on the 
part of our young people with the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures. We have also 
issued a pamphlet by Rev. C. F. Dole, en- 
titled ‘‘Questions on the Life of Jesus.”’ 
This is valuable for purposes of review or in- 
struction in the Sunday-school. It is worthy 
of note that the statement, ‘‘Our Faith,’’ 
which has been known as the banner procla- 
mation of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, has won its way to great popularity 
among churches and Sunday-schools, and 
still enlarges its scope of inspiration. The 
many forms in which it is now printed 
adapts it to various needs. Our new ‘‘Song 
and Service Book’’ makes an advance record 
every year. It has now reached nineteen 
thousand; and, with hardly an exception, it 
has met the test successfully of working Sun- 
day-schools. Zvery Other Sunday now cir- 
culates nearly eleven thousand copies. We 
hope before another annual meeting to offer 
to our Sunday-school workers some new helps 
in the primary and kindergarien departments. 
It is also our plan to provide a stock of 
slides for stereopticon use, which can be 
loaned, at low rates, for talks and lectures in 
Sunday-schools. 

Book Department.—We call attention to the 
resources which are available in our book de- 
partment. We aim to gather at headquarters 
a great variety of Sunday-school appliances 
and helps, in addition to our own publica- 
tions. Let it not be forgotten that our chief 
object is to co operate with Sunday-school 
workers, not necessarily to push our own 
text-books, We intend to keep on hand an 
assortment from the London Sunday School 
Association publications and from the West- 
ern Sunday School Society text-books, and 
material from any source that is likely to 
prove useful in our Unitarian Sunday- 
schools. Here is where the Sunday-school 
librarian can best make judgment as to the 
books he needs for replenishing his stock. 
Our loan library, containing excellent com- 
mentaries and explanatory works, is at the 
service of any Sunday school teacher. We 
ask all to make full and frequent use of our 
hook-room at 25 Beacon Street, and to offer 


zation. 
very small,—sometimes nothing. 
Unitarian 
stands for a large missionary influence. 
have no time here to prove this in detail 

Let us simply state that we believe there 
is more at stake with regard to the future of 
our faith in the field we occupy than in any 
other part of the denominational activity. 
we are srengthened by contributions, the re- 
cruiting power of our organization is in- 
We can go no farther than our 
Give us $10,000 some partic- 
ular year instead of $4,000, which is now 
the average, and we will pledge as a result 
an awakening of Unitarian loyalty through- 
out our churches and a forward movement in 
directions not now occupied. 
possible to overestimate the significance of 
Many, both within and out- 


creased. 
means permit. 


this statement, 
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such suggestions at any time as may help us 
increase the value of this department. 

Finances.—As you will see by the treas- 
urer’s report, every bill has been paid, and 
we have a reasonable balance in the treasury. 
The number of Sunday-schools and churches 
contributing this year was nearly two hun- 
dred; and the amount of the donations does 
not differ much from the sum total of last 
year, being a trifle less. 
be one obstacle to lower the contributions to 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
expenditures in Sunday-schools for different 
text-books, for Every Other Sunday, and for 
other helps, are often of such an amount as 
to discourage the idea of giving, in addition, 
a contribution to the treasury of our Society. 
In this respect we stand differently from the 
Unitarian 
another hindrance, resulting from the impres- 
sion among many Sunday-school workers that 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
very little missionary work to do. 
this were true, the donations would still be 
needed to defray the expenses of the organi- 
The profits on the publications are 
But the 

really 


Association. There is 


Even 
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mailed to any address free 


More than thirty American composers are repre- 
sented in this attractive catalogue by portrait, page 
of music, and list of selected published songs. 

Teachers and vocalists will be interested in the 
classified lists of recent publications, a list of 
selected songs by nearly sixty well-known Ameri- 
can composers, and catalogue of vocal methods, 
studies, and exercises, the prices of which, in 
many instances, have been greatly reduced. 
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Single Copies, 25c. A monthly publication ed- 
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side our denomination, have kindly praised 
the work of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. It is certain that, if anything has 
been accomplished, the result has come 
through improved condition of the finances, 
so that more and better publication could be 
issued and inspiring helps put forth for the 
good of the whole denomination. We may 
indulge delightful theories, but they have no 
dynamic force unless financial support is fur- 
nished whereby they may become realized. 
While appreciating the enlarged support 
shown in recent years, we plead more earn- 
estly for still larger contributions. There is 
now a very friendly spirit manifested toward 
our organization from al] the Sunday-schools 
of our denomination, West, East, North, and 
South; and for this we are duly grateful. 
We carry upon our membership list this year 
the names of Sunday-schools from nearly all 
the States in the Union and from Canada. 
This is encouraging. Let the coming year 
show promptness and generosity on the part 
of our Sunday-schools in the matter of con- 
tributions. 

Points of Contact.—Your directors are seek- 
ing always to keep helpful touch with the 
constituency. To this end we maintain a 
regular department in the Christian Register, 
where valuable information as to many Sun- 
day-school matters can be found. We sug- 
gest to superintendents and teachers that they 
create the habit of turning to this part of the 
Christian Register. It will answer questions 
and serve as a helpful medium between head- 
quarters and the individual schools. The 
president of the Sunday School Society is 
also ready with pen or speech to aid individ- 
uals and gatherings so far as lies within his 
power. The best use of conferences is when 
they are supplying intelligent enthusiasm for 
the various parishes and Sunday-schools. 
This is well accomplished by the considera- 
tion of subjects which come home ‘to the 
thoughts and motives of the people at large. 
We suggest that, instead of giving most of 
the time to metaphysical essays on the pro- 
toplastic possibilities of human nature, that 
a better theme would be the latest and best 
treatment of child nature, with.a view to the 
creation of a symmetrical character. For 
such helpful purposes the Sunday School So- 
ciety can suggest many speakers and lines of 
treatment. 

We are suffering from an ailment of intro- 
spection. What the Unitarian Church needs 
most at the present time is the rallying of 
the young people on loyal lines and the vig- 
orous development of their Sunday-schools. 
Education is the great hope of our age. 
What kind of education? is the chief ques- 
tion. We believe in adding to the intellect- 
ual acuteness of our time the balancing ele- 
ments of conscience, conviction, and charac- 
ter. Nothing comes in the religious domain 
by chance: this_is the lesson from the world 
of nature. To leave a child to the. luck of 
events for obtaining a church home or a 
special faith is cruel and criminal. The 
Unitarian Sunday School Society seeks to 
act as a medium between theory and practice. 
Vision and realization are forever confront- 
ing one another in homes and in society. To 
renew our offer, let us be of special aid to 
you in any way at conferences, Sunday- 
school unions, church gatherings, or Sunday- 
school sessions. Very much depends upon 
the minister in this situation, as in so many 
other cases of denominational life. If a 
minister has hearty interest 1n these matters, 
he will plan for their prosperity. Recently 
one of our ministers most active in Sunday- 
school work planned with his teachers to give 
a reception to the parents in his church. It 
was a new but very happy idea. Teachers 
received the fathers and mothers, gave them 
opportunity to listen to some addresses, en- 
tertained them with a collation, had a good 
social hour; and the influence of it all is not 
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yet fully estimated. We simply state this 
one instance to illustrate how much lies in 
the power of a leader. This minister saw 
the central trouble which weakens Sunday- 
schools. Homes should be more closely 
allied with the Sunday-school. Scolding 
from the pulpit has little worth. Occasional 
conversations are limited in their usefulness. 
But here was a larger grasp of the situation. 
It seems to us this case is a suggestive open- 
ing up of many possibilities for our ministers 
and superintendents. 

Outlook.—We have at previous annual 
meetings considered the Sunday-school prob- 
lem in all its aspects, at considerable length ; 
and it therefore seems appropriate that on 
this occasion, at least, we should make less 
reference to that part of our subject. The 
chief duty before us is to give report of our 
stewardship, and to indicate the lines on 
which we are moving. This we have done. 
Yet we may be permitted, in conclusion, a 
brief outlook over the entire field. Is the 
Sunday-school, as a part of the Christian 
Church, growing weaker or stronger? There 
can be but one reply to this question after we 
survey all the statistics: it is larger than 
ever. The growth of the Sunday-school in 
all the sects has kept pace with the increase 
of the population. It will be found that, in 
those parts of the city where church-going is 
on the decline, nearly every child belongs to 
some Sunday-school,—this irrespective of 
nationality. Some of the most enthusiastic 
meetings held in the United States or Eng- 
land within recent years have been those de- 
voted to the subject of the Sunday-school. 
If any one is tempted to sneer and lightly 
speak of the Sunday-school type of religion, 
he should take heed to this fact. 

Some of the finest characters in our Ameri- 
can history have been associated in youth 
and mature life with Sunday-schools. We 
recall in our own Commonwealth the names 
of John A. Andrew, George D. Robinson, 
John D. Long, Alexander H. Rice, and many 
others whose pride it was to be known as su- 
perintendent of a Sunday-school. Scholar- 
ship and devotion are both poured into the 
Trinitarian Sunday-school work. We of the 
Unitarian fold need some of the faith and 
zeal which so bountifully supply our sister 
denominations. There never was a time in 
the history of Church and State when there 
was more need of Sunday-school instruction 
and influence. There is no magic way of 
solving the problem. There is no easy road 
through the difficulties. Why should we ex- 
pect this? All important matters require 
strenuous solution. Yet there is no mystery 
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attending the subject. All that is required 
for the improvement of our Sunday-schools 
lies ready at hand. That church which will 
pledge itself earnestly to the object in hand 
can easily secure a prosperous Sunday-school. 
We do not mean to say that it will always be 
numerically large.. Thatis only one test, and 
circumstances frequently prevent such condi- 
tions. We beseech the churches of our faith, 
at this annual gathering, to give careful heed 
to the present situation. We urge the loyal 
and faithful to think more and do more for 


the interests of our Sunday-schools. Con- 
sider what is at stake. 
1. Upon every pulpit lies a Bible. How 


shall that book be remembered, and what in- 
fluence shall it exert over the next genera- 
tion? Is it to be the source of teachings 
which conflict with our highest conceptions 
of God and Life, or shall it be interpreted in 
the light of modern knowledge? This can be 
answered by the fidelity or the lack of it in 
the Sunday-school. 

2. The old-time supporters of our churches 
are passing away. In many cases they weré 
generous, unflinching, and loyal. Who are 
to take their places, and by what means are 
we to make good our losses in the ranks? 
The answer comes greatly from the Sunday- 
school. If it is strong and attractive, new 
recruits fill the vacant places. 

3. Cast a look over the world of business, 
politics, and society, and you will find many 
aspects of a discouraging nature. The aver- 
age man falls far below his personal stand- 
ards. Experience and circumstances tend to 
drag affairs in the dust. We must therefore 
cultivate more energetically those agencies 
which counteract such deterioration. Where 
shall we look outside the homes and the pub- 
lic school for aid? Surely, we may expect 
succor from the Sunday-school. There, are 
lifted up the great ideals of human actions. 

Let no one be discouraged. The enterprise 
is large, but the assistance is ample. Re- 
member that the quality and merit of the 
Sunday-school teacher were never so good as 
at the present time. Remember that the 
forces of modern education are in our favor. 
Remember the law of demand and supply, 
which means in this instance that our Chris- 
tian republic demands as one of its necessary 
aids a progressive Sunday-school. This 
being the demand, there certainly will be a 
supply. With renewed ardor, clearer under- 
standing, and heartier co-operation, let us go 
forward! 

Respectfully submitted for the directors, 

Epwarp A. Horron, 
President. 
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as to deliberate on our future. 
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great schools,—one with the finest lecturers 
in the world, but with no student life, the 
other composed merely of a mass of students, 
living and growing together, with no lect- 
urers at all,—he would trust to the latter to 
turn out the better brains, —brains more fitted 
to cope with ideas and with men. You 
easily see the reason. In the one case the 
student comes \forth with unexpressed, un- 
tried, untested ideas, and hence with unvital 
and, for him, worthless ideas. In the other 
case, his ideas, even though less deep or 
lofty, are his own, forged into his being by 
constant trials at self-expression and constant 
touch with the ideas of other men who are of 
his age. So does the case stand with our 
Unitarian churches. I believe that we can 
develop our young people into more religious 
men and women, that we can do better mis- 
sion work among those who are reluctant by 
letting them discuss in their own way, and 
free from all convention, the religious themes 
of life, than is possible by any amount of 
adult preaching, by itself. Young people 
hate cant, and preaching too often seems such 
to them. But young people are not all fri- 
volity, none the less. They are willing to 
look on seriousness once a week, only let 
them look in their own way; and I, for one, 
have faith in the final outcome. The vision 
of youth is a land where only the youth can 
journey. It is not well to try to dog his 
footsteps. But wait by the gateside, and 
some day you will see him coming forth 
from that land again, crowned with man- 
hood. 

And, as our colleges do not turn men away 
from the goal of*all education, good citizen- 
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National Conference. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Four o’clock of the bright Wednesday 
afternoon found a Jarge number of earnest 
young people and their friends turning their 
backs on the fascinations of sight-seeing in 
Washington, to meet in All Souls’ Church in 
the session of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

After the singing of three stanzas of ‘‘Our 
God, thou shinest here!’’ (tune, ‘‘Corona- 
tion’’) and responsive reading of Isaiah xl., 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Roslindale, 
Mass., offered prayer, which was followed by 
the singing of ‘‘O Thou whose power o’er 
moving worlds presides!”’ 

Mr. Walter P. Eaton of Harvard, national 
president of the Union, was the first speaker. 


THE RELIGIOUS UNION AND ITS 
RELATIONS. 


BY WALTER P. EATON. 


It is fitting that we are gathered to-day in 
Washington; for it was in Washington, just 
four years ago, that the idea of a National 
Young People’s Religious Union first took 
form. To-day, then, is our fourth birthday. 
We have come to Washington this week, | 
however, not so much to celebrate our birth 
Our birth was 
a great event, of course; but our future useful- 
ness should be a greater. So we have come 
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ship, but fit them the better for it, so our 
young people’s religious unions, rightly con- 
ducted, will not turn men from entrance into 
the religious life of the church, but make 
them more fitted and more willing to join in 
its grand work. 

Not, then, to duplicate the Church, not, 
then, to be a meeting of the infant or the 
aged, but to be a student community of 
forming minds to discuss, unhampered and 
unashamed, the healthy religious side of 
life, is the beautiful ideal of our Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union. 


The hymn ‘‘God’s trumpet wakes the 
slumbering world,’’ was then sung, follow- 
ing which Miss Mary L. Lamprey of North 
Easton, Mass., continued with the topic as 
concerning the individual. 


THE RELIGIOUS UNION AND ITS 


RELATIONS. 
BY MARY L. LAMPREY. 
‘‘A word in earnest is as good as a 
speech.’’? So Mr. Charles Dickens makes 


one of his characters say. So I hope the 
earnestness of my little word may partly 
atone for the fact that it is not much of a 
speech. 

Some time ago I came across this quaint 
verse by the mystic poet and painter, Will- 
iam Blake, — 


‘*T give you the end of a golden string: 
Only wind it into a ball, 
It will lead you in at heaven’s gate, 
Set in Jerusalem wall.’’ 


together to gain new ideas, new inspiration, 
new sense of union, one from another, — 
Boston from Baltimore, and both from Wash- 
ington. And it is s‘gnificant that we are met 
at our own convention, under our own name, 
with our own officers, 

It is significant for two reasons: first, it 
shows that we young people are ourselves 
awakening to the vision of our own especial 
task in the good fight of liberalism and the 
good cause of the Church; and, second, it 
shows that our elders, too, are opening their 
eyes to the peculiar needs of the young peo- 
ple,—needs no less peculiar in the Church 
than in the organization of society. 

I say the young people’s peculiar needs; 
for it is in no wise always clear either to us 
or to our elders just what end young people’s 
societies are to serve in the church. There 
were, and still are, Unitarians who declare 


such societies harmful, in that they keep the| 


young people out of the church itself. And 
there may be such societies; though, in my 
own experience, the leaders of our guilds are 
or become the best church workers. But, if 
such societies exist, they are harmful, and 
have no title to existence. For the final end 
and goal of our organization is the training 
of religious Unitarians. But, from the pres- 
ence of such doubts, it is manifest that a 
clear idea of our field and scope is needful. _ 
We are to make our young people’s socie- 
ties the training school of the religious emo- 
tion, the ground courses in the self-expres- 
sion of Unitarian ideals, as necessary for a 
full religious life in the ordinary mortal as is 
a thorough schooling for his life in the 
broader world. Our young people’s societies 
should be the colleges of our faith. It is 
abundantly plain that we should go college- 
ward when we are young: it does not seem to 
be so plain that when young we should gather 
together in our narrower but similar field of 
young people’s religious societies. The 
habits of thought and feeling which we form 
in youth are the habits we must live by to 
the end; and the habits of youth are formed 
in their essence, not by the preaching of our 
elders, be they ever so eloquent, but by the 
contact and reaction with our kind. 
Cardinal Newman, in his ‘‘Idea of a Uni- 
versity, ’? went so far as to say that, of two 
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And a tiny sketch which accompanies the 
verse shows the child winding her golden 
ball, gazing upward while she follows its 
leading. This quaint conceit seems to me to 
symbolize the mission of our Young People’s 
Religious Union. The closing years of the 
nineteenth century have been very practical. 
Even the novelist, to whom we once looked 
for sentiment, is given over to realism; and 
the practical tendency is felt in our churches 
as strongly as anywhere. We lay great stress 
on reason and good works, on doing justly 
and loving mercy, too often forgetting that 
last requirement,—to walk humbly with our 
God. This last is the golden thread in life. 
It gives character and dignity to what would 
otherwise be cheap and tawdry enough. And 
yet our young people are in danger of failing 
to lay hold upon it. May we not feel, then, 
that this is the mission of our Union,—to 
give us the end of this clew to heaven’s hap- 
piness, this golden thread that guides us 
along the narrow way to that gate set in Jeru- 
salem wall. To give us the end of this 
golden string,—that is all it can do. It can- 
not wind it up for us. Each one must do 
that for himself. It is individuals, not so- 
cieties, who must regenerate the world. 
‘*Souls are not saved in bundles.’’ Let no 
one take credit to himself because he belongs 
to a noble organization. unless he himself 
does something. What does it avail you to 
join a Lend a Hand Club unless you lend a 
hand, or a religious union unless you deepen 
your own religion? So Christianity is not 
to accept a given creed, or even to do a 
kind deed. It is to live a life ‘‘vitally con- 
nected with the living God.’’ No one can 
accuse Unitarians of emphasizing the creed 
too strongly; but, certainly, that vital con- 
nection is often lacking in lives otherwise 
well lived. It is what makes the subtle 
difference between a moral and a religious 
life. Ido not know where the blame lies: 
it may be only the inevitable result of our 
earlier position. But there has been a 
lamentable tendency among Unitarians to re- 
gard this ‘‘vita]l connection with the living 
God’’ as a sort of side issue, whereas it is 
teally the glory of the whole life. 

We emphasize service; but service is not 
a substitute for religion, only the flowering 
of it. We seek diligently after truth, but 
truth is a seed that is dead without love. 
This is what ails many of our churches. 
They are merely societies for culture and 
philanthropy. To how many ‘‘Christians’’ 
does it ever occur even to try to live as 
Christ lived? How many ever think of try- 
ing to live as they would if they had an 
abiding sense of God’s presence, and of his 
laws as really binding upon them? It isa 
half-hearted Christianity that we practise, — 
a parody rather than an imitation of Christ 
life. The outward performance is respect- 
able, but the spirit is lacking. 

Take an electric lamp, carefully planned 
and delicately constructed, and locate it so 
that it may light up a dark alley in a wicked 
city. It is still worth nothing till it is con- 
nected with the great electric plant. 
is transfigured, so to speak, and transforms 
its surroundings. So is our life dull, insig- 
nificant, till, put in contact with the electric 
current of Divinity, it becomes irradiated 
and glorifies its environment. ‘‘Fear God,’’ 
says Emerson, ‘‘and where you go men shall 
think they walk in hallowed temples.’? My 
plea, then, is for the cultivation of religious 
feeling among young people. It seems as if 
Unitarians had rather avoided any religious 
sentiment. They say, ‘‘If one does right, is 
kind and honest, that is all that is needed. ’’ 
It is wo¢ all that is needed. 


‘*What are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If. knowing God, they lift not hands of 

prayer?”’ 


Then it, 
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A great and glorious Power, Author of all 
that is, perfect in righteousness, pervades the 
universe. It is possible for any one of us, 
weak and poor as he may be, to put himself 
into vital connection with this Power, so that 
it shall pervade him also, and set him above 
all the circumstances of earth. It will make 
his face shine. It will make his heart 
strong, his life noble. If one should tell us 
that we could buy this blessing, should we 
not make every sacrifice to gain it? It is 
offered to us without money and without 
price. It is to be gained by turning our 
souls toward God. It is the Spirit that 
giveth life. How few people really live! 
Our souls ought to rise glad and free to meet 
each day. We ought to press forward always 
with the sense of God’s near presence and 
support. Instead of which, we crawl in the 
dust and ashes of mere worldliness. Life, to 
us, is to eat and drink, to dress well, to gain 
our little success in business or social life, 
to escape physical discomfort, and to walk as 
long as may be in this pleasant earthly path. 

The real life is to open our souls to God’s 
sunlight, and, strong in his shining presence, 
to forget self in the joy of doing his work 
here on earth,—to wake in the morning and 
look up to him with a glad heart, to see him 
in all the beautiful earth, in all the blessings 
that come to us, to see him also in every grief 
and trial, knowing that with our sorrows we 
may build temples to his praise. This is 
not merely a beautiful phrase; for we may 
really know that every trouble that comes to 
us gives us a deeper spiritual insight, a 
higher hope, a tenderer lovg toward our fel- 
lows. Through our tears we may see life 
growing ever larger and more blessed, may 
know that our souls are growing Godward. 

This inner religious life will shape the 
outward life to beauty. The gladness of our 
hearts will find expression in service. Then 
we shall find abroad what we have at home. 
Our souls’ radiance will be reflected on every 
face we meet. 

How shall we gain this religious life? In 
that best of books are these words: ‘‘ Ask, 
and it shall be given unto you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.’’ ‘‘For every one that asketh re- 
ceiveth, and he that seeketh findeth; and to 
him that knocketh it shall be opened.’’ 


It is impossible for type to give the enthu- 
siasm and charm of these addresses. 
A lively discussion followed, participated 
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in by the following: Rev. F. J. Gauld, Leom- 
inster, Mass.; Rev. R. W. Boynton, Ros- 
lindale, Mass. ; Rev. W. H. Ramsay, Farm- 
ington, Me.; Rev. George F. Piper, North- 
field, Mass. ; Miss Simon of Baltimore, Md. ; 
and Mrs. Catharine Edwards Stabler of 
Washington. A full report of this discus- 
sion will appear in the November Word and 
Work, and an ou'line in next week’s Regis- 
ter. The Union gavel, made from the wood 
of the Plymouth church, was an object of 
interest. 

The benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord of Providence, R.I. 

An informal reception was held in the 
church from five to six, the national presi- 
dent, Mr. Walter P. Eaton, the national sec- 
retary, Miss Emma R. Ross, the president of 
the Washington Union, Miss Helen G. 
Nichols, and the president of the Baltimore 
Union, Mr. Carl Nitze, welcoming the 
guests. 

The supper and attendant exercises will be 
reported next week. Sutfice it to say ‘they 
were full of light and sparkle. It was the 
general verdict the next day that our meet- 
ings were ‘‘fine,’’ ‘‘grand,’’ ‘‘inspiring, ’”’ 
and so on. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Monday, October 30, at 
10.30 AM. Speaker, Prof. C. H. Toy, 
D.D. Subject, ‘‘The Study of Hebrew by 
Ministers.’’ Ernest C. Smith, Secretary. 


The Norfolk Conference will meet with 
the Milton church on Thursday, November 2, 
at 10.30 A.M. The general subject for the 
meeting will be ‘‘The Influence of the 
Church,’’ to be presented by the following 
speakers: ‘‘Practical Influence of the 
Church,’’ Mr. Robert S. Woods of Boston; 
‘*Theological Influence- of the Church,’’ 
Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain; 
‘*Spiritual Influence of the Church,’’ Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Roslindale. Lunch 
will be served at the town hall at one 
o’clock. At half-past two the conference 
sermon will be preached by Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. 


\) EASY FOR THE 
HOUSEWIFE 


THE DINNER HASNO 


SAVES WORRY. 


32-38 JINIONS 


SOLD BY RELIABLE DEALERS BOSTON,MASS. 
QUR HEATERS Fo STEAM, HOT WATERS WARM AIRS FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Te 
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_ The one hundred and first session of the 
South Middlesex Conference will be held in 
the Unitarian church, Reading, Wednesday, 
November 1, beginning at 2.30 P.M. After 
a devotional service conducted by Rev. 
W. H. Pierson, there will be an address by 
Rev. E. F. Hayward, on ‘‘Portia’s Experi- 
ment,’’ with discussion, opened by Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman. At 7 p.m. addresses will 
be given by Mr. Courtenay Guild and Ro- 
land W. Boyden, Esq., on ‘‘The Use of the 
Religious Club, and its Value to the Indi- 
vidual Church and to our Denominational 
Life,’? with discussion, opened by Rev. 
Hilary Bygrave of Belmont. 


Plymouth and Bay Conference: The First 
Parish, Cohasset, Rev. William R. Cole, 
minister, invites the members of the confer- 
ence to hold their autumn meeting in that 
place, Wednesday, November 1. Pro- 
gramme: 10 A.M., devotional meeting, led 
by Rev. Charles W. Casson, Pembroke. 
10 30 A M., business meeting. 11 A.M., ad- 
dress by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, secretary of 
American Unitarian Association, —subject, 
‘‘The Unitarian MResponsibility’’; ‘‘For 
Truer Thinking,’’ Rev. John Snyder, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; ‘‘For Public Serviceableness, ’’ 
Rev. Thomas Thompson, Norwell. Confer- 
ence collection. 12.30 P.M., collation. 1.30 
P.M., Young People’s Religious Union: ad- 
dress by Mr. Walter P. Eaton, national presi- 
dent,—subject, ‘‘Our Faith and its Expres- 
sion’’; ‘‘Question-box,’’ Miss Emma R. 
Ross, national secretary. P.M., the 
Women’s Alliance: address by Mrs. John A. 
Bellows, Boston,—subject, ‘‘Religious Edu- 
cation of the Young’’; reports from Branch 
Alliances; unfinished business. 


Boston.—Parker Memorial, corner Berke- 
ley and Appleton Streets (Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches): On Sunday evening, 
October 29, half-past seven o'clock, services 
conducted by Rev. Burt Estes Howard. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘Manhood vs. Mutton.’’ Music by 
Marion Bate, soprano, and Arthur Cole, 
tenor. Organist, Howard M. Dow. All 
seats free. 


Channing Hall ‘‘Talk,’’ Saturday, Octo- 
ber 28, 2.30 P.M., at 25 Beacon Street, by 
Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford. Cordial invita- 
tion to all. 


Church of the Disciples: To-morrow (Fri- 
day) evening, at 8, in the church parlor, Mr. 
Ames will speak to young people on ‘‘The 
Next Step.’’ On Sunday moming Rev. Dr. 
Shutter of the Universalist church in Minne- 
apolis will preach. 


The ladies of the Alliance connected with 
the First Religious Society of Roxbury (Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D.) will give a 
luncheon at Putnam Chapel on Wednesday, 
November 1, from twelve to two o’clock. 
All friends are cordially invited. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, November 
2, at eleven o’clock. All members are cor- 
dially invited. New Branches will be espe- 
cially welcome. The speakers will be the 
delegates to the recent Washington Confer- 
ence. 


The Conference of _ Unitarian Sunday- 
school Superintendents: The fall meeting 
will be held on Thursday, November 2, at 
7-45 P.M, in the parlors of the South Con- 
gregational Church, corner of Newbury and 
Exeter Streets, Boston. These meetings are 
held three times during the year, and are in- 
formal in their nature, aiming to obtain the 
comment and experience of all. 


Roslindale, Unitarian church, Rev. Rich- 
ard W. Boynton: The people of this church 


are finding-the new monthly calendars very. 
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useful. The subjects of Mr. Boynton’s ser- 
mons for September were ‘‘The Fruits of our 
Labor,’’ ‘‘The Present God,’’ ‘‘Our Ideal of 
a Church, ’’ ‘*The Rediscovery of the Bible. ’’ 
The Sunday-school has taken up the study of 
the Gospel of Luke, using Mr. Spaulding’s 
lesson-books; and teachers’ meetings have 
been held weekly. The annual vacation so- 
ciable has comé to be the rallying-point of 
this society in a social way after the summer 
recess, and plans are laid for it each year in 
June. This year's vacation experiences were 
told in a bright and entertaining way, and 
were of sufficient variety to make the evening 
one of great enjoyment. On Tuesday even- 
ing, October 10, the Roslindale Unitarian 
Club held its first meeting of the season. 
Thirty gentlemen sat down to supper, and 
took part in the discussion which followed, 
upon the subject, ‘‘In what Way can this 
Club be made more Useful to its Members 
and Helpful to the Church?’’? The Alliance 
Branch has issued a leaflet containing a list 
of its officers, times of meeting, the an- 
nouncement of subjects for three months to 
come, and an appeal for loyalty on the part 
of members, and for deeper interest by those 
who have not yet joined in its work. At the 
first meeting of the season Mrs. Anna D. 
Hallowell of West Medford read her delight- 
ful paper upon ‘‘The Life and Work of 
Lydia Maria Child’’ before a large audience 
of members and invited guests. The after- 
noon of Sunday, October 15, was set apart 
for a memorial service in loving memory of 
Horace Bacon, Jr., who was assistant super- 
intendent of the Sunday school from 1896 to 
1899, and who died July 25, 1899, after a 
short but earnest life. Addresses were made 
by Rev. Dr. De Normandie and Mrs. Clara 
B. Beatley. Rev. R. W. Boynton unveiled a 
memorial window, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace Bacon, and a memorial picture, to be 
hung in the vestry, the gift of the Sunday- 
school teachers and scholars. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society, Rev. A. P. Reccord: The church 
services were resumed the first Sunday in 
September, and evidence is not wanting that 
the coming year is one of great promise. 
The people are learning that there is a power 
in continuity, that the sustained effort counts 
for more than the sporadic attempt. During 
the summer the church building has been 
newly painted and the interior thoroughly 
renovated. The Sunday-school attendance 


has been much larger than on the correspond- | 


ing Sundays of last year, and the other 
organizations have their work for the year 
fairly well outlined. The publication of a 
monthly calendar was resumed in October. 


Chicago, Ill.—Rev. Albert Lazenby of 
Glasgow, Scotland, preached in Unity 
Church, October 22. Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham, New Bedford, will preach here Octo- 
ber 29. 


Danvers, Mass.—The guild of Unity 
Chapel recently invited the young people’s 
societies from the other churches of the town 
to an evening meeting. Our president wel- 
comed them with an address, ‘‘How I apply 
the Golden Rule.’’ She then called on one 
from the Methodist society for ‘‘The Golden 
Rule applied at Home’’; then upon one 
from the Baptist, for ‘‘The Golden Rule in 
School’’?; from the two Congregational so- 
cieties,—one, ‘‘The Golden Rule in Travel- 
ling,’’? the other, ‘‘The Golden Rule in 
Business’’?; from the Universalist society, 
‘*The Golden Rule in Society.’’ <A bright, 
enthusiastic meeting was held, there being 
over two hundred present. We feel this 
meeting has already made a more friendly 
feeling among the denominations in town. 


Ellsworth, Me.—The annual parish meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church was held 
on Wednesday evening, October 4, and was 
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largely attended. Reports of the various 
committees were read and accepted, and 
officers were elected for the year of 1899- 
1900. Rev. Arthur H. Coar, whose first 
year as pastor has been very successful, was 
unanimously called for an indefinite period. 
The report of the secretary of the Sunday- 
school showed a decided increase in numbers 
during the past year, and that new classes 
had been formed. The Women’s Alliance 
has been reorganized, and will hold its 
annual fair in December; and great interest 
is manifested in all departments of the 
church work. 


Business Notices. 


A Wise Word.—We commend to our readers the 
valuable words of wisdom spoken by the Paine Furniture 
Company in their announcement in this paper, which 
appears in another column under the heading “Angles, 
Curves, and Lines.’’ They say truly that the trifling space 
of one inch often disturbs the whole balance of comfort in 
a piece of furniture. Part of the success which this house 
has attained is due to’ the great care given to the depart- 
ment of design. It is not merely a question of low price 
with this house, but of comfortable and beautiful furniture. 
Each one of their productions is a study in anatomical 
comfort, and it is not too much to say that many of these 
studies are worth ten times their price to the person who 
values comfort in the home. 


A Few Nervous Invalids 


can be received as patients at The Nervine Home, Bur- 
lington, Vt., until winter, when, if they wish, they can 
accompany Dr. Willard ona Southern trip. Further par- 
ticulars on application. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of B. F. McDaniel is 21 Edson 


Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New Sta- 
tion, 


THE address of Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


is 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. Henry G. Spaulding is 


221 Newbury Street, Boston. 


THE FINISHING TOUCH 


to the otherwise faultlessly spread dinner 
table can be obtained by a judicious selec- 
tion from our assortment of exquisite cut 
flowers. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 51 Tremont St. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
[QUAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LAGRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


HORSE 


O LET for his keep till May, 1g00. 

Nine years old. Weight, 1,100. 

Address “H.,” Christian Register Office, 
272 Congress Street. 
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Kalamazoo, Mich.—A call has been ex- 
tended to Rev. Ermmest Smith, recently of 
Framingham, Mass. Mr. Smith has ac- 
cepted, and will begin his official duties 
early in November. 


Leominster, Mass.—An all-day session 
of Young People’s Unions, comprising so- 
cieties in and about North Worcester County, 
was held at Leominster, Mass., September 23. 
Eighteen unions were represented. One hun- 
dred and twenty-seven visitors responded to 
the roll-call. Addresses on the watchwords 
of the Young People’s Religious Union were 
delivered by Rev. James C. Duncan, Rev. 
Carl G. Horst, and Rev. Charles A. Place. 
Mr. Walter P. Eaton, president of the Na- 
tional Young People’s Religious Union, de- 
livered an earnest and eloquent address. 
Miss Emma R. Ross, secretary of the Na- 
tional Young People’s Religious Union, con- 
ducted an hour of reports and questions. 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman, who was to 
speak, was unable to attend; and Mrs. 
Greenman kindly read his address. The 
meeting was very enthusiastic and successful, 
and voted to organize a confederation of 
Young People’s Religious Unions in and 
about North Worcester County. The follow- 
ing officers were appointed to prepare a brief 
constitution, and to arrange a programme for 
a meeting to be held in January or February: 
president, Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Leomin- 
ster; vice-president, Mr. Perry Atherton, 
Harvard; secretary, Miss Mary D. Peck, 
Sterling; directors, Mrs. George E. Heath 
(Fitchburg), Miss Ruth M. Brigham (Marl- 
boro), Miss Fannie A. Damon (Clinton). 
One of the pleasant features of the day was 
the social intermission at noon, when lunch 
was served by the Leominster Union to visi- 
tors and friends. The spirit and conduct of 
the meeting afford an inspiring precedent and 
promise for those that shall follow. 


Milton, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Rod- 
erick Stebbins: The minister’s Bible Class, 
meeting at the close of morning service, 
takes for its subject this year ‘‘Great Events 
and Great Persons of the Bible.’’ The Nor- 
folk Conference is to meet with this church 
November 2. A very successful meeting of 
the Parish Union was held October 4. 


Montclair, N,J.—The annual meeting of 
Unity Church was held on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 18, closing the second year of the exist- 
ence of the church. During the past year 
the membership of the church has increased, 
so that now there are seventy members, the 
year before numbering but thirty-eight. The 
treasurer’s report showed a balance of over 
$350. This year the Sunday-school meets at 
twelve o’clock. The minister, Mr. Grant, 
has become the superintendent. 


New York, N.Y.—Dr. Minot J. Savage 
delivered a very stirring sermon at the 
Church of the Messiah October 22 upon the 
recent resignation of Dr. Da Costa from the 
Episcopal Church. Dr. Savage believed Dr. 
Da Costa to be perfectly logical and sincere 
in his attack against Bishop Potter, in which 
he charges the bishop with leading the 
Church toward liberalism, rationalism, and 
Unitarianism. But Dr. Savage’s sermon en- 
deavored to show that this tendency was in 
the direction of the truth. He said: ‘‘Let 
us see if Christianity is in danger. Chris- 
tianity must be substantially one of two 
things: it is either this scheme of doctrine, 
which has grown up about the person of the 
Christ, or it must consist essentially in the 
teachings of the Christ himself. Jesus did 
not teach any Trinity, vicarious atonement, 
fall of man, or total depravity of the race: 
these horrible doctrines are not teachings of 
Jesus. I believe in that Christianity which 
constitutes the essential teaching of the Naz- 
arene, and not human devices and philosoph- 
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ical speculations on the nature of the Naza- 
rene. I believe that Unitarianism stands in 
a position to be the arbiter, and cry, ‘We 
hold the keys!’ Not that God has miracu- 
lously given to us any keys that we have ex- 
clusive use of, either to bind or to loose, to 
shut in or out; but we dare take the keys of 
freedom, the keys of knowledge, the keys of 
faith in life.’’ 


Windsor, Vt.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. C. E. Ordway: The morning 
service of October 1 was of more than usual 
interest. The pastor, assisted by Rev. Rus- 
sell N. Bellows, of New York, baptized thir- 
teen children into the faith, fellowship, and 
hope of the gospel and the liberal Church. 
A large number not connected with the so- 
ciety in any way attended the service. A 
pleasing and pretty feature of the service was 
the presentation of a white flower to each 
child by the pastor, as he finished the sen- 
tence of consecration. Vesper services have 
been held each Sunday at 4 since the occu- 
pation of the new church; and they have 
proved very successful both in the attendance 
and their quality. The congregations have 
been much larger than before the completion 
of the new church building, and the promise 
is good for the continuance of the increased 
interest and attendance. The society was 
greatly encouraged and experienced genuine 
pleasure from a brief visit recently of Rev. 
Russell N. Bellows of New York. He 
preached for the pastor, and spoke at the 
vesper service October 1, as well as assisting 
in the baptismal service. The pastor ex- 
changed with Rev. Mr. Osgood of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., October 8, and will do so with 


Rev. Mr. Howard of Charlestown, N.H., 
October 29. 2 
Worcester Conference.—The regular 


autumn meeting of the Worcester Conference 
was held on the evening of the 4th and the 
sth of October, in the new Memorial Church 
of the Hopedale parish, in Hopedale, of 
which Rev. L. G. Wilson is the pastor. The 
weather was perfect; and the beautiful sanct- 
uary was artistically decorated with autumn 
leaves, potted palms and ferns. The confer- 
ence opened with public worship, conducted 
by Rev. W. H. Pierson of Somerville, who 
preached on ‘‘Christian Culture,’’ from the 
text, ‘‘I, Paul, beseech you, by the mercy 
and gentleness of Christ.’’ On Thursday 
morning Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marlboro 
conducted the devotional service, speaking to 
the conference on ‘‘*Spiritual Discernment. ’”’ 
The topic selected for consideration by the 
conference was ‘‘The Relation of the Church 
to its Children.’’ The essayist of the day 
was Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson. He 
maintained that the present absence of chil- 
dren from the services of the church is a part 
of the price we have paid for our freedom. 
Our problem is one of readjustment: it is 
that of furnishing men with positive instead 
of negative motives for the Christian life. 
This is slow, hard work; but it is necessary, 


Bon . 
Amt 


Used for all kitchen cleans 
ing and polishing; keeps 
floors, paint, pots, knives, 
forks, tin and agate ware 
clean, bright and wholesome, 
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Libbys 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef— 
deliciously Seasoned. Put up in’ 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.”’ 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


New Platinum ana 
Carbon Portraits 
WHY GO TO NEW YORK 


for high-grade Platinum and Carbon Portraits 

when they can be had at HARDY’S? Visit his 

attractive display of New School Portraiture at 
523 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Opposite Messrs. R. H. White & Co. 
These pictures, absolutely permanent, have the 
effect of portraits rather than photographs. 


styles, dainty ovals, etc. Best enlargements made 
in Black and White Sepia or Color. 


SOUL=-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, ~ Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. Good Courage. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = = £Boston. 
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and in the end will prove profitable. The 
Sunday-school cannot take the place of the 
church in the religious nurture of the young, 
and was never intended to. It is a school, 
not a place of worship. The very carrying- 
out successfully of its purpose precludes the 
possibility of its doing for the young that 
which a devotional service does for them. 
For parents to be indifferent about their chil- 
dren going to church, and of making the 
Sunday-school a substitute for the church, is 
to let their children go without the special 
aids by which they are to develop into beau- 
tiful men and women. The thing of first 
importance is for us to acquire a sense such 
as we who occupy the position of elders have 
not now,—of the obligations we are under. 

The discussion was opened by Rev. Na- 
thaniel Seaver of Leicester. He said we 
ought to convince the young that the church 
has aclaim upon their devotion. They are 
not normally indifferent to religious prin- 
ciples, but they have no taste for theological 
speculations. They are interested in ques- 
tions of duty and destiny. He thought Sab- 
bath desecration was responsible for much of 
the indifference to church attendance. 

Mrs. W. L. Morse of. Marlboro scored the 
ministers for not preaching to interest the 
young or in setting the example to their 
people by having family worship in their 
homes or advocating it from the pulpit. 

Rev. A. F. Bailey of Barre hailed the day 
when the laity began to tell their ministers 
what they ought to do. He felt that earnest- 
ness on the part of parents would soon bring 
the children into the church. 

At half-past twelve o’clock Rev. L. G. 
Wilson, in the name of his parish, invited 
the conference to a collation which over three 
hundred delegates and visitors thoroughly en- 
joyed. When the conference met again, at 
two o’clock, a unanimous and hearty vote of 
thanks was extended to the Hopedale parish 
for its generous hospitality. The thanks of 
the conference were also expressed to Rev. 
W. H. Pierson for his sermon, to Rev. John 
Baltzly, and, by way of anticipation, to 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford for his eloquent ad- 
dress. Not the least interesting act of the 
conference was the appropriation of $100 to 
the society in Hubbardston for the benefit of 
their minister, Rev. Joseph M. Seaton, who 
is doing excellent work in that country town. 
Of this amount $57.81 was contributed by 
those present. The balance will be taken 
from the conference treasury. 

The address of Rev. W. H. Pulsford of 
Waltham was on ‘‘The Duty of the Church 
to its Children.’? The speaker boldly de- 
clared that, inasmuch as the Church, the 
State, the citizenship of to-morrow, lie in 
the school of to day, the attitude of Unita- 
rians toward the Sunday-school is disgrace- 
ful. The first thing for us to do is realize 
our responsibility. The next is to have 
some method in our Sunday-school work. 
Mr. Pulsford advocated the adoption of the 
one-topic system in all our schools. As to 
getting the children to attend church, he 
could not blame them for not attending the 
ordinary service. In Waltham the Sunday- 
school meets at 10.15, and the church at 11. 
The children go from the Sunday-school into 
the church, and the opening service of the 
church is the closing service of the Sunday- 
school. In this way, old and young worship 
together. An opportunity is given before the 
sermon for any children who want to go home 
to leave then, but few do go out. But there 
would be no difficulty about the children 
coming to church if parents were in earnest 
about it. Indifference to the church means 
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laxity in the Sunday-school. The vital ques- 
tion is the necessity of the enthusiasm, the 
steam-power, which makes religion real. 
The essay was discussed by Rev. F. J. Gauld 
of Leominster, who felt that a word needed 
to be said about what the Church has done 
for the children. She has taught parents that 
it is their duty to bring up their children. 
And this in itself is a great gain over pagan 
times. But it is not enough to give children 
a physical and an intellectual training. They 
have a claim to be trained in heart, con- 
science, and soul; and this can only be ac- 
complished by influence, by surrounding the 
little ones with an atmosphere of religion. 
Let young and old worship together. 

The closing address of the conference was 
made by Rev. George W. Kent of Worcester, 
who extolled the American spirit of comrade- 
ship between parents and children. Carry 
this spirit into our church life. Let us dare 
to take our children with us into the worship 
of our God. At half-past three o’clock the 
conference adjourned. James C. Duncan, 
Secretary. 


Dere and Chere. 


A great auk’s egg, four and three-quarters 
inches long and one of the largest known, 
was sold in London lately for $1, 500. 


An inventive Texan has devised a home- 
made shower-bath out of a bucket with a 
double bottom, the lower being perforated with 
holes to give the shower, and the upper fitted 
with a valve, which he can open at will, to let 
the water descend in a shower. 


The Duke of Argyll, who owns the island 
of Iona, will not allow any one there to keep 
a public house. The residents are in a very 
happy state; for no policeman is needed, al- 
though several hundred people live on the 
island. 


The order has gone forth that petroleum is 
to be used in the wash-houses of the Ger- 
man army for cleaning bed-linen. There 
should be as many grammes of the oil as 
there are litres of water in the tub. The pe- 
troleum not only saves the soap, but makes 
the washing easier, and, moreover, disinfects 
the linen. 


ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index’”’ describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macszetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Purest Soap Afloat 


The soap for the 
every-day soap tray § 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago : 
for 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston Jan. 11, Feb. 1 and 22, 
for Three Grand Tours through the Southern States, 


MEXICO »» 
CALIFORNIA 


in Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains of Sleeping, 
Dining, and Sele Me Library-observation Cars. 

le time will be given to all the leading cities and 
places of historic and picturesque interest in Mexico, 
including the Wonderful Tampico Division of the 
Mexican Central Railway, a Week in the City 
of Mexico, and a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera 
Cruz Railway. 

California Tours Jan. 11, Feb, 1,8, or 22, and March 
15. New Orleans, Noy. 6, Dec. 11, Jan. 23, Feb. 13, and 
March 6, via Chicago, Kansas City, and Santa Fe. 

The return tickets may be used from California on Any 
Regular Train until August, or with any one of Nine 
Parties under Special Escort, with a Choice of 
Three Different Routes. 


Tours to Mexico, omitting California, Florida, 
Jamaica, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, and 
Europe, and a Tour through Bible Lands. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 

{&— Send for circular, mentioning the trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston, 


Mile. Groschel’s Country Home. 


THE PINES *ny™ 


IN THE RAMAPO MOUNTAINS, 
30 miles from New York City, is now open all year. An 


attractive home for guests of all ages, for rest or recu- 


peration after illness or for study. Delightful home for 


delicate young girls. Send for cir 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York. 


Send for literature as to Methods of Treatment 
and special advantages. Address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 498. 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS’ 


WASHINCTON 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co.,’ 


CARPETS axO UPHOLSTERY, 
OFP-.-BOYLSTOW ae 


BOSTON. 
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Pleasantries. 


He: ‘‘Art can never imitate nature.’’ 
She: ‘‘How about artificial ice?’’—J/ndian- 
apolis Journal. 


“‘T see the ministers have indorsed that 
new rural comedy-drama.’’ ‘‘They ought to. 
-Isn’t it a pastoral play?’’—P/iladelphia Bul- 
letin. 


Corcoran: ‘‘So you’ve been to Boston, eh? 
Did you find the streets crooked?’’ Borcher- 
ling: ‘Crooked! Every time I went out for 
a walk, I met myself coming back.’’—/Vew 
Vork Press. 


The Gentleman from Chicago: ‘‘Stranger, 
can you tell me where there is a good place 
to stop at???’ The Citizen of Boston: ‘‘ Just 
before the ‘at.’ Good-day, sir!”’ 


‘*T would lay the world at your feet,’’ he 
exclaimed. But she looked at him icily, 
and returned: ‘‘I see no reason for troubling 
you, Mr. Dodby. Unless the law of gravity 
has been unexpectedly répealed, the earth is 
there already. ”’ 


A pew-opener in England greatly aston- 
ished a group of women who were construct- 
ing evergreen mottoes and wreaths for a 
Christmas celebration by announcing that she 
had found ‘‘a stray hen a-laying in the pul- 
pit.’’ Their excitement was calmed when 
she produced a large green ‘‘N’’ which had 
strayed from some text or legend. 


‘‘What is the Adam’s apple, paw?’’ in- 
quired little Johnny Perkins. ‘‘The Adam’s 
apple,’’ replied the father, ‘‘is this lump in 
my throat which produces sound when I 
sing.’’ ‘‘Oh, I see,’’ said Johnny. *“Tsn’t 
that what they call the apple of discord?’’— 
San Francisco Examiner. 


A backwoods preacher discoursed on the 
parable of the prodigal son; and, in alluding 
to the fatted calf, which was killed when the 
prodigal returned, he said, ‘‘Brothers and 
sisters, you must remember that this was no 
ordinary calf; but, on the contrary, it was a 
very extraordinary calf, selected because it 
had neither spot not blemish, and had been 
the pet of the household for mamy years!’’ 


A New Way of telling It.—Smith and 
Jones were talking one day about their busi- 
ness interests. ‘‘I say,’’ said Jones, ‘‘how- 
ever do you use such an enormous quantity 
of pears and peaches?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ replied 
Smith, ‘‘we eat what we can; and what we 
can’t eat we can.’’ ‘‘Indeed!’’ said the 
other. ‘‘We do about the same in our busi- 
ness. We sell our order when we can sell it; 
and, when we can’t sell it, we cancel it.’’ 


The fact that Rev. John Watson and Rev. 
William Watson of Claughton were neighbors 
and co-presbyters sometimes led to a little 
confusion, especially before the former re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. A woman was 
asked what church she attended. ‘‘Mr. Wat- 
son’s.’’ ‘‘Is it Mr. Watson of Sefton 
Park???’ ‘‘No. I would not sit under a 
clever minister.’’ ‘‘What do you call a 
clever minister?’’ ‘‘A minister who writes 
stories that are not true.’’ 


Henry Ward Beecher had a way, when he 
entered his church on Sunday, of taking up 
any letters addressed to him there; and he 
sometimes read one of these to the congrega- 
tion, and made it a text for a discourse. 
One day he opened such a letter, and found 
it contained the word ‘‘fool.’’ He-men- 
tioned the fact to his congregation, and then 
quietly added, ‘‘NowI have known many an 
instance of a man writing a letter and forget- 


ting to sign his name; but this is the only. 


instance I have ever known of a man signing 
his name and forgetting to write the letter, ’’ 


The Christian Register 


OYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


(44) [OcroBER 26 1899 


BAKING 
PowDER 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1808....+ Siieaia ans Ratenss $28, 109,073.59 
GEABTIA TIES cease eee ees 25, 816.738.19 
$2,292,335.40 


* All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
AN L Casn distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 

and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is en- 

titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 4 

_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 

tion to the Company's Office, _ 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


IT desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The holders of Town, City, 
which are in default or of stocks, 
which pay no dividends are invit 
the undersigned company. Thi 
any securities and make report v 
the opinion of the company they are 
sition to collect on an prteed charge W 
reasonable reference will be furnished, 
tions confidential. Boston Defaulted Sec > 
wae 528, Exchange Bldg, 53 State St.,“% 

ASS. E / 


STEREOPTICON FOR SALE. f 

Standard make, dissolving view. Little used. _ Half-price? 

4 ft. screen. Apply J. A. E. Stewart, 68 Chauncy St., 
oston. 


Educational. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS... 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. Scuoor.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrir, Ph.D. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘GR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER cgeke' 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
pe begins Wednesday, September 20, Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business, Attention to char- 
ae & For catalogue address ALLEN Bros, 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


Guteroational — 
GCrast Company 


45 MILK, cor. Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital... . . $1,000,000 
Surplus..... 2,000,000 


Transacts a General Banking 
and Trust Company Business. 


ALLOWS interest on deposits. 

ACCEPTS ACCOUNTS from Individ- 
uals, Firms, Corporations, Municipali- 
ties, Administrators, Executors, Guard- 
ians, Trustees, Courts of Law, etc. 

SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS for 
Ladies’ Accounts. 

DISCOUNTS Commercial and Corpo- | 
ration Paper, and makes Loans upon 
approved Security or Collateral. 

DRAWS STERLING BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE on LONDON AND WESTMIN- 
STER BANK, LTD., LONDON, and transfers 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE under mort- . 
s for railway and other Corpora- 
and as Registrar and Transfer 


COLLECTS INCOMES for persons — 
residing in foreign countries. < aa 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, Administra- 
tor, Guardian, Trustee, and Assignee. 


New Burglar-proof and Fire -proof 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 


Separate Accommodations for Ladies. 


WILLS RECEIVED FOR SAFE-KEEPING. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN. W. MURRAY CRANE. 
ROBERT M. MORSE, JAMES PHILLIPS, Jr. 
WILLIAM W.CRAPO. PATRICK A. COLLINS. 
JOHN HOGG, JOHN M. GRAHAM. 
LYMAN NICHOLS. THOMAS F, TEMPLE. 
A. N. BURBANK. C.J. H. WOODBURY. 
OLIVER W. MINK, AARON DAVIS WELD. 
ALBERT C. HOUGHTON. 


JOHN M, GRAHAM, Prosident. 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Secretary, 
B, FARNHAM SMITH, Asst. Sec'y. 


EDWARD H. BURDETT, Supt. of Vaults | 
—— 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
. . » PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, — 
BOSTON. * 


